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The East Walk 





A View of the Normal School Campus 


| Whitewater State Normal School 


; : Whitewater, Wisconsin 










Special Summer School Attractions 











New courses are provided for Normal School Graduates seeking credit toward a four-year diploma. 
Courses for teachers holdiig county certificates and seeking to meet-legal requirements for renewal. i 
Courses for Primary Teachers, Grammar Grade Teachers, Rural Teachers and High School Teachers. | 
Courses’ for Commercial Teachers: Bookkeeping,” Accounting, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, English, 

Geography, Law, Economics, Sociology. and Commercial Education for Secondary Schools. 
Demonstration School, Courses in Supervision, Corrective Gymnastics, Library Methods, Music and Art. 


Unusual recreational opportunities: ‘Tennis, Swimming, Excursion to Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva, Concerts 
and Lectures a rare opportunity to enjoy a vacation while studying. 


Adequate living facilities are available near the campus at a very low cost. 
Fee of $6 for six weeks includes book ‘rent and incidental.fees. 


. 


Write for information, bulletin, or catalogue to President F. S. Hyer, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Summer Session, June 16 to July 25, 1924 





THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1923 AT YERKES OBSERVATORY; WILLIAMS BAY 
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HITTING THE TRAIL 


This is the season of the teacher’s discontent. School boards have met 
in solemn session and have decided whether or not their superintendent, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers are to be with them another year. 
They have discussed merit, age, appearance, social qualifications, length 
of service, and not infrequently community prejudices. They have dis- 
tributed salary increases and have sent out contracts to those whom they 
favor. One out of each three or four will for one reason or another move 
on or out. The annual parade will begin when schools close this spring. 
Next fall new teachers in one third of the school-rooms, new administra- 
tive officers, new policies, new methods. A yearly upset of the most im- 
portant business of the country takes place and no one seems to care. 


This eternal changing is a menace to our educational system. The un- 
certainty and insecurity of the teacher in her position is a hindrance to 
good teaching. She may find herself thrown out after years of service, 
because forsooth she ran counter to the shifting winds of public opinion. 
Influential parents whose child has failed may bring about dismissal. The 
cry of high taxes may bring a regime committed to tax reduction and 
{ teachers first feel the effect of retrenchment. This is bad for the teacher, 
but it is worse for the child and for society. What other industry could 
survive this annual change? What other profession could succeed if its 
members moved from place to place every three or four years? Imagine 
a specialist in any line of medicine and surgery always moving or being 
moved to other fields! Think of a lawyer building up a practice in three 
years and then moving to another city to set up again! Why must our 
profession be the only one which is constantly hitting the trail? 





E i Injustice to the children, to the community, to the state, and to the nation 

r is the result of the traditional upheaval. We need in education sympa- 
thetic cooperation which comes from a thorough and deep seated knowl- 
' edge of conditions in a community. Schools need a steady, not a shifting, 
policy. Education is continuous, not sporadic. 


Every Board of Education should have a salary schedule with an ade- 
quate, honest, and workable tenure rule. Superintendents and other admin- 
| istrators should be chosen as other professional men are selected, solely on 
! merit. After adequate trial they should be given indefinite tenure, not for 
their sake but for the sake of the children. Administrators in turn must 
apply the same principles to their teachers. Then the annual innundation 
of schools with new and untried teachers will be halted. Make education 
a profession with some security and our future is reasonably safe. Why 
can’t Wisconsin be rid of this eternal nightmare of hiring and firing? 
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A Constructive Program for Special 
Education in Wisconsin 


By MILLICENT E. WATERHOUSE 








1. A supervisor of special classes in every 
large city, trained to give group and 
individual mental tests, achievement 
tests, diagnostic tests, and to give 
genuine supervision of class room 
methods for training mentally handi- 
capped children, and mal-adjusted 
children. 

(Cities suggested are those having a 
population of 20,000 or over.) 


2. A special class center in every large city, 
transportation of pupils to be sup- 
plied by the local board. 


Advantages of Centers: 

1. Grouping pupils according to ability 
and chronological age. 

2. Possibility of promotion from Pri- 
mary group to Intermediate, Junior, 
and Senior groups. 

3. Lessens the strain on special class 
teachers who, in one-room classes 
have to teach children with mental 
ages from five to ten or eleven and 
chronological ages from eight to 
sixteen or over. 

4. Departmentalizing the work enables 
each teacher to take that part of 
the work in which she is most 
successful. 

5. Economy of equipment; one shop 
used all day with alternating 
groups: may have better equip- 
ment at less cost. 


3. Organization of Senior Special Classes 
in Junior High Schools, or Senior 
High Schools, or Vocational Schools. 


(a) Adolescent children with mental 
handicaps but capable of profit- 
ing by vocational training, 
should be given the opportunity 
to receive such training. 

(b) It is neither possible nor desirable 
to duplicate the expensive equip- 
ment or special shop teachers in 
a special class center. 

(c) Senior Special Class students have 
one special teacher for academic 
work only, entering into the reg- 
ular classes in manual training, 
shop work, home economics, and 
gymnasium. Their special ses- 


sion room teacher shall also help 
these children understand the 
texts used in connection with 
their shop work, and help the 
shop instructor understand the 
abilities and limitations of the 
children. 

(d) Children eligible for Senior Spe- 
cial Classes should have an intel- 
ligence quotient from 65 to 75 
or 80%, and a chronological age 
of fifteen. 


4. Adjustment Classes for mal-adjusted 
normal child, dull normal, and bor- 
derline. 

(a) Identification by means of age- 
grade survey. 

(b) Diagnosis of difficulties by means 
of group tests of mentality and 
achievement, individual examina- 
tion, home investigation, physi- 
cal examination. 

(c) Remedial methods. 

1. Diagnostic tests in reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling. 

2. Practice tests. 

3. Individual instruction, goal 
or unit sheet plan. 

(Note: Classes of this type will 
help reduce the amount of repeti- 
tion of grades and thus save the 
child and the school system a con- 
siderable amount. of time and 
money.) 


5. A special program for the children of 
superior ability. 
(a) Identification early in the primary 
grades. 
(b) Rapid promotion classes 
primary grades. 


in the 


(c) Enriched program in the upper 
grades. 
(d) Extra-curricular activities (super- 


vised) in high school. 

(Note: A superior child who is 
not working to capacity is in dan- 
ger of being handicapped for life 
by the formation of poor, lazy 
habits and attitudes toward his 
studies, toward work and toward 
life. Our brightest children are 
the greatest national resource and 
we should conserve that resource 
by a training which shall develop 
leadership. 





“I 
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6. Vocational Guidance Program. 


(a) A survey of jobs suitable for men- 
tally handicapped children: 
1. In the State. 
2. In the local community. 
(b) Help the child to become inter- 
ested in some job within the 
range of his ability to do suc- 
cessfully. 


b. Individual tests. 


4, Educational measurement 
and remedial methods. 
a. Achievement tests. 
b. Diagnostic tests, 
c. Practice tests. 
5. Mental Hygiene. 
6. Physical handicaps found 
in school children. 
7. A course of study for special 
classes. 


ip | (c) Help the child secure a job which (c) Teachers’ Institute for special 
ie | is safe for him socially, morally, class teachers, at the beginning 
h and intellectually, and which has of each school year. (Prefer- 
e the possibility of being a life ably of one week’s duration.) 
ie work and not a blind-alley job. 1. Discussion of course of 
le (d) Keep in touch with the child in study and  class-room 
' the job, utilizing or securing the ; methods. : 
e- | cooperation of some social agen- 2. Practice teaching under su- 
1- cy such as the Parent-Teachers’ DOEVIRIOe : 
5 Association, Kiwanis, Rotary (d) Round table discussions by special 
ef Clubs, or the Big Brother or Big class teachers and supervisors at 
| Sister organizations to assist in the meetings of the district and 
giving these under-priviledged state Teachers’ Associations. 
d children help and supervision in (e) Round Table Magazine, for and by 
7 their work in their leisure time. psc gg mang ig fone oot 
P “ = - 3 1) =] as 
(e) — SS Pani ge a means of exchanging ideas and 
il which show school record, reme- ca See ware San Snes 
ak thee wee “deen ann of training special class chil- 
a pay : dren and of getting help for the 
- still to. be done, personality daily special problems which 
di traits, interests, home _ condi- arise in the classroom. Pub- 
“4 tions, ete. lished monthly (each member of 
31- (f) Keep follow-up record cards of all the State Department of Special 
children leaving special classes, Education being responsible al- 
recording jobs secured, wages, ternately for an issue.) 
9 etc. 
8. State Department of Special Education, 
, 7. Teacher Training Program for Special Clinical Psychologists and supervi- 
° Classes. ; sors of special classes. 
11 (a) Summer School courses at the (a) Services. available for diagnosis 
ij. University of Wisconsin and in of the difficulties of children 
oA the State Normal Schools, deal- who are problems either on ac- 
- ing with count of school retardation, con- 
- 1. Special classroom methods. duct, or who are otherwise mal- 
2. A course of study for special adjusted in school and _ out. 
classes. Precedence will be given to the 
of 3. Manual Training and Home requests for such service to the 
Economics projects for superintendent who can give a 
special classes. reasonable assurance that a spe- 
ry 4. Practice classes for observa- cial class will be formed by the 
tion, experimentation, and following fall: that he has a 
he teaching under supervision suitable room available: that he 
and criticism. will be able to secure a teacher, 
er 5. The psychology of excep- specially trained: and that his 
tional children. school board has assured him of 
2 (b) Special courses for the training of adequate financial support for 
supervisors of special classes. the establishment of a special 
is (Open to successful teachers of class. 
\n- special classes.) (b) Before making examinations in a 
ife 1. Organization, management, school system, a retardation sur- 
ZY and supervision of special vey should be made to locate all 
is classes. children who are more than two 
rd 2. Psychology and treatment years over-age for their grade, 
re of exceptional children. giving possible reasons for such 
nd | 3. The measurement of intelli- retardation. 
ce | gence. (c) Following the retardation survey, 
op | a. Group tests. group mental and achievement 


tests should be given either by 
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the State Director of Education- 
al Measurements, or the local 
superintendent, principal, or 
grade supervisor, to those chil- 
dren who are two years or more 
over-age for their grade. The 
tests should be scored and the 
results analyzed with a view to 
discovering candidates for ad- 
justment classes and_ special 
classes for mentally handicapped 
children. (Note: This will nar- 
row down the range of individ- 
ual examinations necessary.) 


(d) Physical examinations should be 
made of every candidate for ad- 
justment classes or _ special 
classes, 

1. Present physical condition, 
remedial suggestions. 

2. Previous history of _ ill- 
nesses. 

3. Developmental history. 
(Home call by nurse.) 

(e) Supervision of special classes. 
(Not mere inspection.) Whena 
new class is being organized, the 
supervisor will stay with the 
new teacher and help her in 
every way, by demonstration, as 
well as by advice, as to the best 
methods of teaching special class 
children: she will start her on 
some class project and help her 
get the children to take some 
initiative. 

(f) A State Course of Study for Spe- 
cial Classes, and Centers. Make 
hand work really educative: 


1. Make concrete for the spe- 
cial class child facts of his 
environment, physical and 
social, which it is import- 
ant that he should know. 

2. Train him to observe care- 
fully and accurately. 

. Train him to use what 
judgment he has in select- 
ing means to'carry out his 
projects. 

4. Train him to give sustained 
attention which is based 
on his interest in the pro- 


it) 


ject. 
5. Develop. initiative, self-re- 
liance, and dependability. 


6. Make toys or games to en- 
rich the play. life of the 
special class child, for 
“The boy without play is 
father to the man without 
a job.” 

(Note: Never make toys, bas- 
kets or rugs merely for 
show or sale where most 
of the initiative comes 
from the teacher, and 
where the child follows 
simple directions in every 
detail.) 

(g) A State Survey of children form- 
erly in special classes, to ascer- 
tain: 

1. What occupations they are 
in, 

2. Working conditions. 

3. To what extent they are 
self-supporting. 

4. Standing in the community. 








Then and Now 


By C. P. CARY 








There seems to be an impression more or 
less wide spread that schools have deteri- 
orated ‘‘since I went to school.’’ Is it a 
ease of distance lending enchantment ? 

President Birge said at the recent meet- 
ing of the Southern Teachers’ Association 
in Madison that he attended a high school 
that was as good as any to be found in 
Wisconsin today—or words to that effect. 
I heard the remark and inferred that he 
thought it was better than any high school 
he knew about today. The chief difference 
was that fewer subjects were offered. 

In my boyhood I was somewhat ac- 
quainted with a high school in a little city 
about like Fort Atkinson in this state. 
The subjects offered were few, but the in- 


struction was of a high order. I well re- 
member three men in the faculty—I think 
there were more—all of whom were prob- 
ably between forty-five and sixty years of 
age. They were men of unusual culture, 
force of character, and teaching ability. 
The country school I attended was both 
large and strong. There were always sev- 
eral grown young men and women attend- 
ing in the winter term. The course of 
study was limited, but intensive. No 
school of like sort or any sort that I have 
seen within the past third of a century 
came anywhere near it in efficiency in in- 
struction in the ‘‘ecommon_ branches.’’ 
The advanced class found Ray’s Higher 
Arithmetic ‘‘child’s play.’’ This class of 
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three or four pupils solved ‘‘mentally’’ any 
problem in Stoddard’s Intellectual Arith- 
metic with speed and accuracy. It was 
chock full of puzzles of a mathematical 
sort. 

The same class was in its element in ana- 
lyzing and parsing Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and had fairly committed to memory 
Greene’s Grammar, and the same author’s 
Analysis. They could ‘‘spell through’’ 
McGuffy’s spelling book (144 pages). 
They could answer almost any possible 
question that could be framed up out of 
the geography in use, even to the latitude 
and longitude of insignificant cities any- 
where on the globe. 

There was no library, however, and we 
were given very little history, for which we 
were devoutly thankful. We had to com- 
mit it to memory verbatim. There was no 
music—nothing, in fact but the study of 
the so-called fundamentals. The best teach- 
er I ever had, perhaps the best I ever saw, 
taught in this school three years in suc- 
cession when I most needed his instruction. 
He was about forty-five years old, and had 
such mastery of the books that he rarely 
took up a text-book while hearing a class 
recite, even in spelling. 

No doubt we wasted time in reaching 
such a high degree of thoroughness in the 
few branches we studied; but it was the 
best we could do. I am not sighing for a 
return of those ‘‘good old days.’’ They 
had their strength and their limitations. 
How much better it would have been for 
such a class to have had high school oppor- 
tunity as would be the case now! But to- 
day we do not know what thoroughness 
means in any type of school, unless it is in 
the graduate work of the university. This 
is a loss—a loss of power, a loss of self- 
confidence and _ initiative. 

But what I started out to tell about is a 
new book called ‘‘Then and Now’’, by 
Caldwell and Courtis, published by the 
World Book Company. Superintendents 
and principals at least would do well to 
study it,—study not merely read. 

It is four hundred pages in length and 
is devoted to a comparison between the 
results obtained in a survey in Boston in 
1845, and a survey in selected cities in the 
U. S. in 1919 using the same set of ques- 
tions that was used in Boston three-quar- 
ters of a century ago. 

‘Only the flower of the Boston public 


schools’’ took the test; but in 1919 it was 
given to all 8th grade pupils in the cities 
selected in the various states. There were 
no ‘‘grades’’ in Boston at the time. The 
following is perhaps the most important 
generalization found in the book: 

“On the whole the 1919 children must 
be judged to be more intelligent, more able 
to think and to apply knowledge than the 
1845 children, but to have less control over 
abstract skills and concepts.’’ 

Doubtless the authors use the word ‘‘in- 
telligent’’ to mean the knack of using the 
intelligence, since we can not assume that 
there is any greater native intelligence 
now than then. 

One could wish that this statement were 
more evident than it is in a first reading of 
the book. 1919 fell down badly as com- 
pared with 1845 in arithmetic, in defini- 
tions, and in some parts of grammar. It 
was better in ‘‘natural philosophy’’, 
strangely enough. This was part of the 
course of study in Boston. It would seem 
to be upon the showing here chiefly that 
the quoted generalization given above is 
based. 

More than half the 8th grade pupils in 
1919 failed to solve the following problem: 

‘‘How much is 14 of 14 of 9 hours and 
18 minutes ?’’ 

Thirty seconds would seem to be ample 
time for an 8th grader to solve this prob- 
lem and nearly all of them ought to handle 
it with ease. 95% of the Boston pupils 
solved it. About two to one they beat us 
on this problem. 

In a problem involving roods (carefully 
explained to the 1919 children in every 
ease, because it was an obsolete term) the 
proportion was greater. Boston 92%, 
U. S. 16%; or about six to one against us. 
This is the problem: 

‘“What part of 100 acres is 63 acres, 2 
roads, and 7 sq. roods?’’ 

The simple fact is that the 1919 children 
made a miserable showing in arithmetic as 
compared with 1845 children. They did 
not do half as well. And we think we 
have improved our methods. Of course 
Zoston in 1845 spent more time on arithme- 
tie than was spent in 1919. 

It developed that the differences in 
standing of pupils in the different parts 
of the U. S. was almost negligible, at any 
rate they were not clearly marked. On 
fourteen questions out of thirty the South 
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beat the Pacific Coast States. This will 
seem surprising to such men as Leonard 
P. Ayres. Sixteen times out of thirty the 
Eastern states beat the Western. But the 
differences have little significance, as above 
stated. 

Any superintendent can take this book 
and give the questions to his eighth grade 
and compare results with Boston in 1845 
on this particular set. 

The authors of the book are not satisfied 
with the showing our schools of today 
make; they think we have a long way to 
go before we get our burning educational 
questions solved. In this they are right. 

The education of children in Boston in 
1845 was far better adapted to the needs 
of that day than the education of children 
in 1919 was adapted to the needs of the 
present day. This for the simple reason 
that our civilization is far outrunning our 
ability to educate for it. 

We need, let us say, five times as much 
education as was needed seventy-five years 
ago, for the rank and file of children, and 
we are not getting it. Can we get it? Is 
it humanly possible ? 


WISCONSIN. 
From Mitchell’s Geography, 1850 


1. Wisconsin formed, until the year 
1836, the western division of Michigan, 
when it became a territory. In 1846 Con- 
gress passed an act for its admission into 
the Union as a state, which did not, how- 
ever, take place until 1848. 

2. It lies between Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi river: the surface is mostly 
level, consisting of prairie and timber 
land, with a rich, deep soil. In the north- 
ern part of the state the land is hilly and 
broken, and in some parts mountainous. 

3. Wisconsin is rich in mineral prod- 
ucts; lead is found in greater quantities 
than in any other part of the United States. 
Copper and iron also abound. The copper 
region of Lake Superior extends into this 
state. Corn and wheat are the principal 
agricultural products. 

4. Madison, the eapital of Wisconsin, is 
finely situated on a branch of Rock River, 
and nearly half-way between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi river. It is regu- 


larly laid out, with a large central square, 
in which the State-House is situated. 

5. Milwaukee, the largest town in the 
state, is situated on the river of the same 
name, near its entrance into Lake Michi- 
gan. It possesses an extensive commerce. 
The river, across which a dam is erected 
above the town, furnishes a vast amount 
of water-power. 

6. The next important towns are Racine, 
Southport or Kenosha, and Sheboygan, on 
Lake Michigan, Janesville and Beloit, on 
Rock River, Waukesha, on Fox River, and 
Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi. 


SILAS SLOCUM 


Old Silas Slocum always said 
That he’d about as leave be dead 
As livin’, if he had his way, 

On ev’ry February day! 


“T jest don’t blame the’ groun’ hog none, 
For toddlin’ out to seek the sun, 
An’ then jest tearin’ back to bed, 

In February,” Silas said. 


But Silas Slocum was th’ man 
That used to take his palm-leaf fan, 
An’ set outside his door an’ cuss, 
Whenever July bothered us. 


An’ in th’ spring, Old Silas groaned 
About th’ farms his brother owned, 
An’ said th’ rains had been so, bad, 
They’d washed out ev’ry crop he’d had! 


An’ when September an’ its smiles, 
Come loafin’ in across th’ miles, 

Old Silas sighed, an’ said th’ drought 
Had ruined people—jest about! 


As for December, Silas thought 

There wasn’t nothin’ God had brought 
To plague th’ dwellers in this clime 
That could compare with winter time. 


But February—oh, my gosh! 

How Silas an’ his boots’d slosh 

Across th’ street—then, weak an’ wet, 

He’d git back home—an’ set an’ set! 
—Walter Greenough in Indianapolis Star. 


The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association re- 
elected Miss Ethel Gardner president and Miss 
Margaret Geske corresponding secretary. The 
organization voted to endorse the Edge-Kel- 
ley bill for increase in postal salaries, the 
school bond issue of the city of Milwaukee, 
and the constitutional amendment to increase 
the salaries of members of the legislature. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 





1. Making a Good Finish: The school 
year will soon be over, and there are many 
duties for the closing weeks of the year. 
The suecessful rural teacher, no matter 
whether she plans to teach again in the 
same district or not, should arrange to 
leave everything in ship shape about the 
building. Useless material should be de- 
stroyed, and the rest left in good order 
packed away in boxes and neatly arranged 
on the shelves and in the cupboards. The 
teacher’s desk will need especial attention 
so that its condition, when the teacher locks 
the schoolhouse door, will be above eriti- 
cism. The pupils’ desks should be thor- 
oughly cleaned out and all personal belong- 
ings taken home. Books which are to be 
rebound should be packed in a box by 
themselves. Nothing should be left for 
the mice to damage during the summer, if 
it can be protected in any way. If the 
teacher and children will spend several 
hours during the last week of school in 
thoughtful attention to the condition of the 
building and the equipment there will be 
less difficulty on the first day of school. 


2. What Are Your Percentages? 

0% I won't 

10% I can’t. 

20%—I don’t know how. 
30% I doubt it. 
40%-—I wish I could. 
50%—I think I might. 
60%—I might. 

70%—I think I can. 
80%—I can. 

90% I will. 

100%—-I did. 


If your percentage is less than 80%, 
make it higher, and you will then experi- 
ence some of the real joys of living. The 
teacher who says, I can, I will, or I did, 
has it all over the other fellow. (Suggest- 
ed by a Book Man.) 


3. Would You Ask Them? Here is a 
baker’s dozen of questions which were 
dropped into the question box at an insti- 
tute. Would you think it necessary to 
suggest such problems? Can you answer 
them? Try it. 


a 


Is there a law to the effect that school- 
houses must be cleaned once a month? 

What would you do to a boy of fourteen 
who refuses to be obedient when 
spoken to? 

3) Is Labor Day a legal holiday for schools? 


4) How do you build a fire when the coal 
falls right through the stove? 
>) What can a teacher do if the board will 


not make common repairs, like re- 
pairing a broken desk? 

6) Do you think it all right for the teacher 
to attend dances occasionally on 
school nights? 

Is someone in the district 
board the teacher? 

S) Is it proper to make a child write after 
school the words that he missed in his 
spelling lesson? 

%) Should a teacher pay any attention to 
parents who insist on having their 
children promoted when they cannc 
do the work? 

i0) Is a rural teacher required to teach a 
four-year old pupil first grade work? 

il) Would you advise having pupils face the 

while reading if it is necessary 

for them to face a window in so 
doing? 


compelled to 


class 


i2) Is it profitable to spend much time on 
the diagramming of sentences? 
13) How ean I teach a child to read who 
does not understand English? 
4. Acknowledgment of Credit: In the 


April number of the Journal two or three 
items on language work should have been 
credited to certain county bulletins, 
Jackson county and Vernon county in par- 
ticular. The writer of these has 
often desired some plan by which the good 
things from the various counties of the 
state could be made available for all the 
teachers of the state. The cost of print- 
ing and of distribution, not to mention 
editorial selection and complication, has 
made the problem an impossible one so far. 
Superintendents, Supervising teachers, 
and County Normal faculties prepare 
some exceedingly useful helps for teachers. 
). Memorial Day Program—Thursday, 
May 29, 1924. The following program 
may prove suggestive to teachers. If 
school is in session every rural teacher 
should show her loyalty and patriotism by 
presenting a suitable Memorial Day Pro- 
gram. The greatest little poem of the 


items 
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World War should also be ineluded— 


‘“In Flanders Field.’’ 


. Flag Salute 
Song—‘‘America”’ 
Recitation—‘Significance 
Day” 

4. Recitation—‘‘The Little Copper Button” 

5. Song-—‘‘Just Before the Battle Mother” 

6. Recitation—‘‘The American’s Creed”’ 

7. Talk—‘‘The Battle of Gettysburg”’ 

8. Recitation—‘‘The Gettysburg Address’’ 

9. Talk—‘‘What the Flag Means” 
10 
11 
12 

9 


one 


of Memorial 


. Song—'‘The World’s Prayer’”’ 
. Recitation—‘‘Decoration Day’”’ 
. Address by Speaker of the Day 
3. Song—‘‘Battle Cry of Freedom’’ 
i4. Recitation—‘‘Barbara Frietchie’”’ 
15. Recitation—‘‘Our National Flag” 
16. Song—“‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
Note: The program was prepared by a com- 
mittee of three rural normal stu- 
dents. 





6. Questions on the Presidency: The 
following questions prepared by Lynn B. 
Stiles will suggest many others. On the 
eve of a presidential campaign and election 
the rural teacher will do well to give in- 
formation concerning the great office of 
President of the United States, and espe- 
cially to stress personalities. 


1) Which President served but one month? 

2) Which President was called “Old Hick- 
ory’’? 

3) Which Presidents 
school teachers? 

4) Which ex-President is still living? 

6) What determines the number of Presi- 
dential electors to which a state is 
entitled? 

6) Which President was taught to read by 
his wife? 

7) How old must a person be to be eligible 
to the Presidency of the United 
States? 

8) Who was the oldest man ever elected 
President of the United States? 

9) Which President was never married? 

i) Which President was married in the 
White House? 

11) Which President was the grandson of a 
President? 

12) How many members are 
President’s Cabinet? 

13) Recite the President’s oath of office. 

14) What position does the only living ex- 
President occupy? 

15) Which two Presidents signed the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

16) Which President was the father-in-law 
of Jefferson Davis? 

17) In which state was President Coolidge 
born? 

18) Of which State was President Coolidge 
governor? 

9) Which Presidents were 
Philadelphia? 


in early life were 


there in the 


inaugurated in 


20) Which was the first President to be not- 
ified of his nomination by telegraph? 

21) Of which President was it said, as he 
passed away “Now he belongs to the 
ages’’? 

22) What became of the man who attempted 
to assassinate Theodore Roosevelt in 
Milwaukee? 

23) What state furnished three Presidents, 
two ef them father and son? 

24) Who was the richest President of the 
United States? 

25) May the President be elected for more 
than two terms? 


7. The Year’s at the Spring 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


8. Keep Good-Natured: Josh Billings 
said ‘‘Laff every time you pheel tickled, 
and laff once in a while enyhow.’’ Happy 
is the school which has a teacher who is 
good-natured and who ean see the funny 
side of things. Children are naturally 
happy, but the school sometimes places too 
great a penalty upon spontaneous joy. 
The teacher with a cheerful, happy, opti- 
mistie spirit is worth her weight in pure 
gold. 


9. Conducting Tests and Examinations: 
Some teachers place too much stress upon 
stated written tests and examinations in 
the elementary school. These people 
should understand that written work of 
this kind is a means and not an end in it- 
self. The good teacher sees to it that her 
pupils are tested as the need and oppor- 
tunity offer themselves in the regular reci- 
tation. Most testing is oral and not writ- 
ten. Written work should always be care- 
fully examined and pupils required to cor- 
rect the mistakes. Written examinations 
and tests are not primarily for the purpose 
of securing marks. They should be so 
conducted as to train boys and girls in the 
eareful preparation of manuscript. When 
tests and examinations are properly con- 
ducted they are in the nature of a teaching 
tool. Too much stress in the business of 
grading, passing, and promoting must not 
be laid upon these written exercises. 

Here are ten practical suggestions per- 
taining to written tests and examinations 
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which the grade or rural teacher will find 
serviceable : 


1) Questions should be made out carefully 
so as to cail for principles and funda- 
mentals and not the unessential lum- 
ber of the text-book. 

2) Often make use of why and how ques- 
tions so as to develop power to think. 
Examinations should test thought and 
imagination as well as memory. 


3) It is good training to sometimes give 
pupils a chance to choose ten ques- 
tions out of twelve or more, or five 


questions out of seven. 

Sometimes enough questions for two or 
more periods should be made out call- 
ing for brief answers, and then pupils 
should be instructed to answer as 
many as possible during the time al- 
lowed. This method has several ad- 
vantages and also some drawbacks 

5) Pupils need to be instructed and traine, 

to realize that speed is a very im- 
portant element in school and in life. 
The test or examination should result 
in greater power to think quickly and 
to the point. Suitable written tests 
develop self-reliance, power of con- 
centration, initiative, and other use- 
ful powers of personality. 

6) Questions must be properly balanced as 
to the amount of discussion which 
they call for. It is unfair to mark a 
very brief and easy answer on the 
same basis as a long and more diffi- 
cult one. When a teacher makes out 
questions she should always consider 
what the answers are going to be. 

7) Pupils should be taught to copy each 
question before answering. More- 
over, the exact form for the heading 
should always be insisted upon. The 
use of Romans I, II, ete. and Arabics 
(1), (2), and letters (a), (b), should 
be worked out with the pupils so that 
all the parts of the paper will be pre- 
pared in correct form. The idea of 
subordination of points is a matter 
worth a good deal of attention. 

8) The test or examination papers should 
always be gone over in a class exer- 
cise. Common errors and individual 
errors should be pointed out and cor- 
rections made orally and upon the 
blackboard. One of the main functions 
of the school is to correct mistaken 
notions and to drill pupils upon the 
right ideas or processes. 

9) Children in the grades should never be 
asked to write upon long examina- 
tions. The writer feels that no test 
should ever exceed an hour. Usually 
twenty, thirty, or forty minutes is 
long enough. 

10) Children should be shown the chief pur- 
poses and values of written tests and 
then they should be trained to do 
their best. The teacher must not ac- 
cept slovenly prepared work. The 
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writer has seen town contest 
which were a disgrace to the pupil, 
to the teacher, and to the whole 
school, If necessary papers must be 
written over and over until they pre- 
sent a neat and respectable appear- 


papers 


ance, 
10. Practical Handbooks: Community 
Service (Incorporated) of 315 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, is a non-commercial 
organization, supported by private contri- 
butions, and engaged in the business of 
publishing a series of handbooks, some of 
which should prove of value to the rural 
teachers. The handbooks sell for small 
prices, ranging from 25c¢ to 75e. Here are 
some of the titles: Community Recrea- 
tion; Comrades in Play; Community 
Music; Layout and Equipment of Play- 
grounds; Rural and Small Community 
Recreation; Games and Play for School 
Morale; What Can We Do? (A book of 
social games); Community Drama; Fun 
for Everyone—A Pocket Eneyciopedia of 
good times. 


11. Are They Live Topics? About four 
years ago the writer of these notes sent out 
a request for a list of up to date profes- 
sional topics, and for suggestions as to suit- 
able material for the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. Several school people re- 
sponded and gave many helpful sugges- 
tions. What changes have come about in 
four years? Are we stressing the same 
ideas now as in the spring of 1920? Here 
are some of the problems proposed by 
school men and women throughout the 
state: 


1) “How can we make the standard tests of 
real value to the children? At pres- 
ent, (four years ago), they seem to 
serve as occupation for a few officials, 
and material for a monograph now 
and then. But in my experience as a 
supervisor no follow-up work of real 
value has been done, The rural 
teacher seldom sees a report of the 
investigation. If the tests are only 
in the nature of a diagnosis, which 
those most concerned may not know 
about, and no remedial measures are 
used, then is not the value to the 
pupils very slight?’’—-What progress 
have we made in four years? 

2) One teacher suggested the following as 
topics needing discussion in May, 
1920: Standard tests, socialized rec- 
itation, problem method, visual in- 
struction, playground supervision, 
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group reading, physical training, pro- 
fessional organization, constructive 
design, musical appreciation. 


3) Another woman,—a grade supervisor,— 


suggested the following as_ suitable 
ideas to stress: The graph, motiva- 


tion, silent reading, eye-movement 
span, study-recitation, supervised 
study, Batavian method, classes for 
gifted children, scores for rating 


teachers, breaking the lock-step, en- 
riching the course of study. 


4) One supervisor of practice wrote as fol- 


5) Another 


Note: 


6) One very 


lows: ‘One point I think might be 
taken up is the idea of speed. It 
seems to me that some teachers have 
a tendency to be speed crazy just now. 
This may be an influence of the age. 
Too much speed is worse than too 
little speed, in my judgment. The 
child’s mental growth must take its 
natural trend. It can be speeded in 
any one of a dozen lines, as in silent 
reading, number work, etc. When 
children reach the age of reas ss 
the early speed work is of little aid, 
and in fact may be a detriment. The 
child should be given every oppor- 
tunity, but he should not become a 
nervous speed fiend.” 

supervisor of practice proposed 
some interesting questions and topics, 
and among them the following: How 
can an inexperienced teacher help her- 
self to become a good questioner? What 
can be done to get teachers to wse maps, 
reference books, card catalog, ete. to a 
greater extent? What can be done with 
eighth grade pupils who have read in a 
sing-song fashion for seven years? This 
teacher suggested that the Journal print 


memory gems suitable for the lower 
grades,—the entire poems. She _ also 


stated that it would be useful to suggest 
helpful experiments for the older pupils 
to be done with simple apparatus. 
Within the limited space of the Journal 
such material would be out of the ques- 
tion. 
successful city superintendent 
made the following pertinent sugges- 
tions: (a) There is great need for de- 
veloping of the sentence sense. Remark- 
able results can be secured the use of the 
Sheridan Course of Study and the Ma- 
honey Standards in English. (b) A 
minimum essential content is important, 
as for example its relation to concen- 
trated drill upon the fundamental opera- 
tions and the use of language plays and 
games. (c) Teachers as a class do not 
recognize the great value of well-directed 
profesional reading. Most teachers shy 
away from profesional books. (d) There 
should be more self-activity on the part 
of the pupils and most teachers need to 
be muzzled. Schoolroom procedure 
should be democratic, 


7) One teacher critic who knew conditions 


and problems through personal experi- 


12 


15. 


. Games, 


. Primary 


. The 
. Cardboard 


. How to 


. Waymarks 


ence wrote in part as follows: “You 
have already taken up (a) two of the 
subjects with which I am most vitally 
concerned, namely,—the teaching of 
poems and the study of~ pictures. In 
spite of all that has been said and writ- 
ten both are poorly taught. (b) During 
my recent school visits nothing has dis- 
tressed me more than the lamentable 
incomptence of teachers in handling pen- 
manship. In many instances the exer- 
cise is omitted, and when given the work 
was largely perfunctory. (c) Work in 
articulation and enunciation is given 
scant attention although the indistinct 
utterance and muffled pronunciation 
clearly shows the need for daily drills 
of the right sort. (d) A scarcity of 
ideas for seat work in the lower grades 
was noticeable. Children are set to do- 
ing so many things that are unrelated 
to the other phases of school work, in- 
stead of being an outgrowth of the read- 
ing, language, etc. (e) As a rule teach- 
ers fail to make their assignments in the 
nature and form of problems. (f) 
Teachers as a general thing are con- 
spicuously absent from the playground.” 


. Books and Materials for Seat Work— 
A Teachers’ Reference List. 


Seat Work and Sense Training— 


Holton—A Flanagan Co. (1905) 


. Number Projects for Beginners—McLaugh- 


lin and Troxell—Lippincott Co. (1923) 
Seat Work Sense Training and 
Games—Smith—Joseph Sindelar. (1919) 


. First Journeys in Numberland—Harris and 


Waldo—Scott, Foresman & Co. (1911) 


. Constructive Sewing—Book 2—Fuller—In- 


dustrial Book and Equipment. Company. 
(1917) 

Teaching of Seat Work—Wescott— 
Avis Westcott. (1919) 
Construction—Trylom—wMilton 
(1904) 

Paper Folding—Latter—E. 
(1899) 


Bradley Co. 
Teach 
L. Kellogg & Co. 


. Construction Work—Rural and Elementary 


Schools—McGaw — A. Flanagan Co. 


(1909) 


. Plans for Busy Work—Arnold—Silver, Bur- . 


(1909) 
for Teachers—Arnold—Silver, 
Burdett & Co. (1894) 


dett & Co. 


. Seat Work in Story Form—(10 cards in a 


set, 24 cents a set)—Eau Claire Book 
and Stationery Co. 


. Seat Work for Children—(5 cards to a set, 


each with a little story, and dissected 
duplicate. 20 cents)—Eau Claire Book 
Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


. Seat Work Language Cards—(38 cards in 


set, 20 cents a set. Sentences with words 
omitted, two words are supplied at the 
top of each card, which should be select- 
ed) Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

Busy Builders Book—Bertha and Ernest 
Cobb—Ginn & Co. (1912) 
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16. Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers—Bucher and Faxon—F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co. (1915) 


17. Public School Methods—Project Edition, 
Seven Volumes—School Methods Co. 
(1922) 


18. A Teacher’s Outline of the Course for the 
Elementary Schools of Wisconsin—Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Co. 

19. Practical Selections from Twenty Years of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans— 
Flaxon—F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
(1905) 

20. The School Year—Faxon—F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. (1918) 

21. How I Did It—Faxon—F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co. (1918) 

22. The Rural School—Its Methods and Man- 
agement—Cutler and Stone—Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. (1913. 

23. Work and Play With Languages—Robbins 
and Row—Row, Peterson and Company. 
(1917) 

24. The Primary Plan Book, 1. Autumn, 2. 

Winter, 3. Spring—George—A. Flanagan 
Co. (1912) 

5. Practical Exercises in Geography, Book 1 

Sutherland and Sanford—Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company. (1915) 

26. Normal Instructor and Primary Plans—F. 
A. Owen Company—Monthly Magazine. 

27. The Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of 
Wisconsin—Stiles—Ginn and Company. 
(1921) 

28. The Kindergarten and First Grade (Month- 
ly Magazine)—Milton Bradley Co. 

29. Primary Education Magazine—(Monthly 

Educational Publishing Co. 





Magazine) 
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GENERAL OUTLINE FOR SENTENCE 
ANALYSIS 


I. The Simple Sentence. 

Kind of Sentence. 

Logical subject 
predicate. 

3. Analysis of the subject. 

a. Simple subject (subject 
noun or pronoun). 

b. Modifiers of the subject 
noun or pronoun. 

ce. Analysis of compound or 
complex modifiers in 
the subject. 

+. Analysis of the predicate. 

a. Simple predicate (predi- 
cate verb) and its ob- 
jects or complements. 

b. Modifiers of the verb. 

c. Modifiers of each object 
or complement. 

d. Analysis of compound 
or complex modifiers 
in the predicate. 


_ 


bo 


and logical 


II. The Compound Sentence. 
1. Give the kind of sentence, 
mention the independent 


clauses of which it is com- 
posed, and s‘ate how they 
are connected. 

2. Analyze each independent 


clause as if it were a simple 
sentence. 


III The Complex Sentence. 
1. Give the kind of sentence and 
state of what independent 


clauses it is made up. 

2. Proceed as in the analysis of 
the simple sentence, dispos- 
ing of the dependent clauses 
as noun, adjective, or ad- 
verbial elements, taking each 
as a whole. 


Take up each dependent 
clause, tell its use and state 
what kind of dependent 


clause it is, and how it is 
connected with the independ- 


ent clause; then analyze it 
as if it were a simple sen- 
tence.—Texas Manual 


Thirty-four visiting professors from other 
universities and schools and members of vari- 
ous boards and departments of education will 
join the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
for the 1924 Summer Session, June 30 to Aug. 
8. Some 2384 professors, instructors, and as 
sistants of the regular faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin will teach in the Summer Session 
this year, making a total faculty of 268 mem- 
bers. In addition to this summer session fa- 
culty, there will be 16 special lectures in voca- 
tional education provided by the Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational Education and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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This is a double number and will be 
the last issue for this school year. The 
new volume begins with the September 
number which will be mailed early in 
the month. Please notify us of changes 
in address so that the September num- 
ber will reach all subscribers. Give old 
as well as new address. 





Our membership year is from September 
1 to August 31. <All members of the As- 
sociation this year will be kept on the mail- 
ing list for September, but be sure to send 
changes in address. The post office rules 
do not allow second class mail to be for- 
warded without additional postage. Be- 
cause a June issue could not be issued un- 
til most schools are closed and over half of 
the Journals would be lost, we are combin- 
ing the May and June issues in this num- 
ber. 


Are you a member of the National Edu- 
eation Association? If not; join now. 
The organized profession needs you and 
you need it. Send two dollars for the 
1924-25 ecard to 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C, 


The Milwaukee post office has fifteen 
competent guides who conduct interesting 
and instructive tours which show and ex- 
plain in detail how a large post office works. 
These tours are free. To arrange for a 
tour, set your date and telephone Broad- 
way 3949, or send a card a day or two in 
advance so that a guide may be assigned. 
Postmaster Peter F. Piasecki urgently re- 
quests that students of graded, high, and 
commercial schools include a post office 
tour among their activities before gradua- 
tion. 


Wisconsin ranks seventh among _ the 
states in the per cent of its children be- 
tween four and six attending kindergarten. 
California is first with 32.9 per cent. Wis- 
consin has 25,903 children attending kin- 
dergarten out of a possible 118,481. This 
is 21.9 per cent. The first kindergarten in 
America was established at Watertown by 
Mrs. Carl Schurz in 1855. The Oshkosh 
Normal opened the first kindergarten in a 
Normal School in 1880. 


- 

We do not rank so high in all respects 
as we do in kindergarten education. This 
year we rank twenty-eighth in per cent of 
teachers belonging to our State Association 
and twenty-third in per cent belonging to 
the National Association. About twenty 
per cent of Wisconsin’s teachers are mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. and about 74 per cent 
are members of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Last year we enrolled 55 per 
cent and ranked thirty-third. We have 
gained almost twenty per cent and have 
risen five places. Connecticut, Florida, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Utah have 100 per cent enrollments. 


The Retirement Fund article in the April 
JOURNAL should have been credited to R. E. 
Loveland, Secretary of the Annuity Board. 
It is obvious that he alone would be able 
to give the information which appeared. 
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The First Annual Goodwill Day to be 
observed under the auspices of the national 
associations which form the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations will be ob- 
served in the schools this year on Monday, 
May 19, as May 18 falls on Sunday. May 
18 was chosen as it is the anniversary of 
the opening of the first Hague Conference. 

A suggestive program was given in the 
April Journal. Resourceful teachers will 
find many ways to supplement it. Some 
will use pageants, drills, songs, travelogues, 
anything that helps the children under- 
stand the need of charity, kindness, and 
good will to all the world. 

A certain type of mind will call this 
‘‘idealistie bunk,’’ and will denominate all 
who are working to abolish war as pacifi- 
cists. They cannot understand the pur- 
pose, hopes, or aspirations of the masses 
who have an overwhelming conviction that 
the great problem of statesmanship, educa- 
tion, and religion is to abolish war if pos- 
sible, but in any event to make it most dif- 
ficult to declare. 

‘“‘The economic, social, and intellectual 
welfare of humanity demands uninter- 
rupted cooperation among the nations of 
the earth, and the reign of reason and jus- 
tice founded upon international good will.’’ 





Two interesting and important meetings 
were held in April. The city superintend- 
ents met in Milwaukee in a one day ses- 
sion. The report of the committee on the 
School of Edueation at the University was 
the most important matter discussed. The 
committee made a strong plea for more 
attention to teacher training at the Uni- 
versity and recommended a College of 
Zducation on the same basis as the College 
of Law, Engineering, ete. 

Supt. E. W. Waite of Manitowoc was 
elected president and Supt. F. G. Bishop 
of Two Rivers, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The other meeting was the All-Normal 
Conference held in Madison. This group 
is earnestly studying how it can improve 
teacher training and the meeting was char- 
acterized by a splendid professional zeal. 
Dr. W. C. Bagley was the outstanding 
speaker and his insistence upon profes- 
sionalized subject matter courses was onee 


more apparent. Other speakers were 
Presidents Waldo of Michigan and Max- 
well of Minnesota. B. W. Bridgman of 
Eau Claire succeeds A. H. Sanford of La 
Crosse as president. An interesting ac- 
count of this meeting by C. P. Cary is un- 
avoidably crowded out of this number. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION JUNE 29 to JULY 5, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Rates—Round trip fare from Milwau- 
kee is $46.26; from Madison $48.69; other 
places in proportion. Tickets are on sale 
from June 25 to July 5 with final return 
limit July 11. Identification certificate 
entitles you to fare and one-half. These 
will be furnished by President Sims of 
Stevens Point, N. E. A. Director, or by 
this office. 

Pullman Fares—The Pullman rate from 
Chicago is lower, $8.50, and upper $6.80. 
Reservations may be made by your local 
agent, but this office should be notified also. 

Route Limits—The N. E. A. rate re- 
quires going and returning by the same 
route. A special train over the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is being arranged for 
teachers of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin. This-train is to leave the 
Grand Central Station in Chicago, Friday, 
June 27, at 6 P. M. arriving in Washington, 
Saturday at 7 P. M. 

The detailed schedule and deseriptive 
material of the route may be obtained by 
writing to Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, 425 East Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Pullman reservations 
may be made through the B. & O. offices 
or from your own agent. 

Other Routes—Both the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central roads are offering 
the same rates on regular trains, but they 
have no special trains for this trip. 

For those who eare to extend their trip 
to other points summer tourists rates will 
be on sale from May 15 to September 30, 
with a sixty day limit. Particulars can be 
had from your local agent or by writing 
this office. 

Wisconsin Special—The Wisconsin 
members who wish to go on the special 
train will assemble in Chicago, June 27. 
The route has been published elsewhere. 
Buy your ticket at your local station but 








have it routed over the Baltimore & Ohio 
from Chicago to Washington. Notify this 
office also. 

Hotels—Headquarters of the Wisconsin 
delegation will be at the Hotel Raleigh. 
Write the hotel direct for a reservation. 
President Sims, N. E. A. Director for Wis- 
consin, will be in charge of the headquar- 
ters. <A list of Washington Hotels may be 
found on page 100 of the Journal of the 
National Educational Association for April. 

For further information write President 
John F. Sims of Stevens Point, or E. G. 
Doudna, Beavers’ Insurance Building, 
Madison. 





In 1912 Mrs. Bradford at Kenosha made 
a study of the kindergarten and its effects 
on retardation. She showed that kinder- 
garten trained children were much less apt 
to fail than non-kindergarteners. This 
was verified by other students of the sub- 
ject who showed that it not only decreased 
liability of failure but increased the school 
life of the child from four to five months. 
Willis L. Gard of Ohio University has made 
a study of the influence of the kindergarten 
on achievement in reading and has been 
able to show that kindergarten trained 
children excel in speed and comprehension 
and show higher ratings on the Haggerty 
Intelligence tests. ‘‘The evidence at hand 
would seem to indicate that kindergarten 
training has a positive influence on achieve- 
ment in silent reading.’’ 


By the death of Gustav W. Gehrand on 
April 21, 1924, the state lost a man who 
had given all of his mature years to public 
service. 

Mr. Gehrand was born near Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1867. While he was still an in- 
fant, his parents came to Wisconsin and 
settled on a farm near Springfield, in Wal- 
worth County. His early years were 
spent, as were those of most farm boys of 
that time, in hard work on the farm. He 
graduated from Elkhorn High School in 
1889 and from Whitewater Normal in 1893. 
After graduating from Normal School, Mr. 
Gehrand was principal of several small 
schools in the state. In 1903 he graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin. After 
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that he was superintendent of schools at 
Jefferson, Boscobel, and Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin, and at Marquette, Michigan. From 
1914-1917, he took graduate work at the 
Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
During the World War he was Dane Coun- 
ty Emergency Food Agent, and later, Sec- 
retary of the Dane County Council of De- 
fense. 


He was appointed State Supervisor of 
Vocational Agriculture on September 8, 
1919 and held that position until the time 
of his death. While in this work he made 
many friends in all parts of the state be- 
cause of his zeal for the work. He was 
greatly admired by the instructors of vo- 
cational agriculture, whose work he super- 
vised, because of his willingness to offer 
helpful, constructive suggestions. Upon 
his death those who had worked with him 
felt that the work of vocational agricul- 
ture in the state had lost a valuable friend. 





KINDERGARTEN BAND 


The kindergarten is a place of beginnings 
in training along many lines, and so in the 
kindergarten there has been much effort 
put forth to lead the children to develop a 
sensitiveness to rhythm and appreciation of 
music. 

When the children came in the fall they 
soon revealed a sense of rhythm in tests 
of marches, skips, and other musical ex- 
pressions of their own experiences. Later 
the band was started. The instruments 
used in the band are drums, castanets, tam- 
bourines, cymbals, water whistles, hand 
horns, and tubaphone. Some of 
these instruments are crude, but are very 
suggestive. The triangles are horseshoes 
with large nails, the cymbals are pan cov- 
ers, and blocks are used as castanets. 

The music used suggests the rhythmic 
beat, and with each repetition and each 
new piece the children respond more accu- 
rately. Several good piano aeccompani- 
ments are ‘‘Dance of the Honey Bees,’’ by 
Benjamin Richmond, ‘‘Shadowland’’ by 
Lawrence Gilbert, ‘‘Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers,’’ ‘by Leon Jessel, and ‘‘Glow 
Worm’’ by Paul Lincke. 

Esther Carr, Antigo, Wis. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational facil- 
ities for its children without an ex- 
cessive local school tax rate. 


2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradua- 
tion for every elementary class- 
room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and professional 
training obtained in a normal school, 
college, or university, for every high 
school class room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of the 


6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise use 
of his leisure time in recreation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for men- 
tally and physically handicapped 
children through the public schools 
in their own communities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 


~l 


Wisconsin. 
10. A compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 


adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all children 
of compulsory school age for the 
full time that school is in session. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR IN WISCONSIN 


Rural 
S monthe cehools........s0cce.+ £28 
9 MOMthE SCNOOIS. .... sci cece HOIg 
94% months schools.. 
20 monthn BCHOOIS. . 2. 666.06. vee 


Present Statuie 


1. Section 20.24 provides that no part of 
the common school fund apportionment 
shall be made to any city, except to a city 
of the first class, or to any village or town 
for any school district therein for any year 
during which such district shall not have 
maintained a common school taught by a 
qualified teacher for at least eight months. 

2. Section 40.73 provides that any per- 
son having under his control any child be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15 years, or any 
child between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
not regularly and lawfully employed in any 
useful employment, or service at home, or 
elsewhere, shall cause such child to be en- 
rolled in and to attend some public, paro- 


Requlations 


St. Graded 


‘ 


schools 


Village City 


612 302 44 
6 16 36 
chial, or private school regularly in cities 
of the first class during the full period and 
hours of the calendar year that the school 
in which such child is enrolled may be in 
in all other cities not less than 
eight school months; and in towns and vil- 
lages not less than six school months in 
each year, and all children subject to the 
provisions of this subsection shall be en- 
rolled in some publie, parochial, or private 
school within one school month after the 
commencement of the school term except 
that in cities of the first class such children 
shall be enrolled at the time of the opening 
of the school. 
A violation of this statute is a criminal 
offense, the penalty being a fine of not less 


Session: 
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than five dollars nor more than fifty dol- 
lars together with costs of prosecution, or 


imprisonment in the county jail not ex- | 


ceeding three months, or both. 

Wisconsin can never boast of equality 
of educational opportunity for its boys and 
girls so long as practically fifty per cent 
of its rural schools are in session but eight 
months each year, while its state graded 
schools, village, and city schools are in ses- 
sion for nine or more months. When one 
considers the handicap placed upon the 
rural child by the provision of a school 
year of eight months and compulsory school 
attendance law for six months as indicated 
in the sections quoted above, it becomes 
quite evident that the real under-privileged 
and exploited child is he who attends 
school in the rural district. 

The average daily attendance of the chil- 
dren in the rural schools is but seventy-five 
per cent as compared with the average 
daily attendance of almost ninety per cent 
for those pupils attending the village and 
city schools. The average child in the 
rural school obtains but forty-eight months 
of school training during his entire ele- 
mentary school course, as compared with an 
average of approximately sixty-eight 
months of school training for the child in 
a Wisconsin village or city. 

The argument has often been put for- 
ward that children on farms are needed 
during the fall months for work in the 
fields. In certain sections of the state 
large crops of potatoes are grown. The 
school officers in these sections of the state 
so arrange the school year that a vacation 
period oceurs during the potato harvest. 
This is a practical solution of the problem 
and permits a full school year. Vacation 
periods can be adjusted in various parts of 
the state to coincide with the greatest de- 
mand for field labor. 

The responsibility for the enforcement of 
our compulsory education laws rests pri- 
- marily with superintendents, truant offi- 
cers, and school officials. The attendance 
statutes provide for the appointment of 
truant officers in first, second, and third 
class cities. The chief of police and police 
officers are ex-officio truant officers in cities 
of the fourth class, while the sheriff and his 
deputies act in that capacity in towns and 
villages. The Industrial Commission has 
power, jurisdiction, and authority to ad- 





minister and enforce these laws so far as 
not otherwise provided in the statutes. 

In compliance with this rather general 
provision of the law the Industrial Com- 
mission until 1917 rendered what service 
it could. A lack of clearness as to what 
constituted illegal absence from school and 
failure to provide funds for the operation 
of an attendance department made the ad- 
ministration of the law well nigh impos- 
sible. The provision that children need 
not enroll in school prior to the end of the 
first month of school added to the con- 
fusion. 

An attendance department working un- 
der the cooperative control of the Indus- 
trial Commission, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and the State Board 
of Vocational Edueation, with a budget 
adequate to carry on its work is essential 
properly to administer such a law in Wis- 
eonsin. Such a central attendance depart- 
ment, however, will not relieve local school 
authorities of their legal responsibilities. 
Even with such an organization convictions 
under a criminal code are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

A workable compulsory education law 
would require: 

1. Attendance upon school during the 
entire school year excepting time absent 
with legal excuse. 

2. A school year of not less than nine 
months and a requirement of completion 
of eight grades of work. 

3. Equality before the law for children 
regardless of place of residence. 

4. A cooperating committee with repre- 
sentatives from the Industrial Commission, 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the State Board of Vocational Education 
to administer the law. 

5. Appropriations to maintain an attend- 
ance department under such cooperative 
control. 

6. Forfeitures for violations of the stat- 
ute under the civil code instead of fines 
under the criminal code. 

The great majority of our people are 
eager to send their children to school. 
Compulsory education laws, however, are 
necessary for the few because of neglected 
and exploited children. Such laws protect 
children in their right to an education. Is 
Wisconsin ready to spread this mantle ot 
protection over her children? 
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Art Appreciation Contest 


By LUCY IRENE BUCK, Madison, Wis. 








A second Art Appreciation Contest has 
just been successfully carried through in 
the public schools of Madison. In response 
to many requests and with the hope that 
some other community may find time for 
work of this sort this article is written. 

The contest began the first week in Feb- 
ruary, and continued for five weeks. Sev- 
enty minutes of the one hundred minutes 
a week devoted to Art in the grades were 
given to this work. The ten pictures 
selected for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were: 

Young Woman with Water Jug, by Vermeer. 

Fighting Temeraire, by Turner. 

Charles I of England, by Van Dyck. 

At Lake of Garda, by Thoma. 

Fairy Tales, by Shannon. 

The Torn Hat, by Sully. 

The Fog Warning, by Homer. 

Robert de Civrieux, by Sargent. 

Flower Girl in Holland, by Hitchcock. 

Mother, by Whistler. 


The ten pictures selected for the seventh 
and eighth grades were: 

Philip IV of Spain, by Velaequez. 

Rooks of Belle Isle, by Monet. 

Portrait of the Artist, by Rembrant. 

The Pilots, by Brangwyn. ~ 

Mrs. Robinson, by Gainsborough. 

Young Woman, by Thayer. 

After a Summer Shower, by Inness. 

Dutchess of Milan, by Holbein. 

Detail Head, Holy Family, by Luini. 

The Stockade, by Cezanne. 


It was suggested that the first two pic 
tures in the list be studied in each group 
the first week; the second two, the second 
week; and so on through the five weeks. 
Interesting material relative to these pic- 
tures was printed in this order in the State 
Journal and the Capital Times every Tues- 
day and Thursday. 

A Picture Study Manual for Teachers, 
by Frank H. Collins, Director of Drawing 
in the New York City Schools, published 
by Brown-Robertson Company was placed 
in each building. A set of museum prints 
of the twenty pictures was purchased by 
the P. T. A. of each school. ‘Reference 
material on all pictures was sent to each 
teacher, and much information was placed 
upon the shelves of the city library. 

A composite notebook containing small 


colored reproductions and, the best com- 
positions written in the class on each pie- 
ture studied was made by each room. 
These books remained the property of the 
room to be passed on to succeeding classes 
for future reference. Any student who 
wished to make up a book outside of school 
was encouraged to do so, and these were 
turned in and judged aeccordine to grade 
at the end of the five-week period. Jap- 
anese prints were awarded to the owners 
in each grade group of the two best note- 
books. 

The last day of the contest a written 
test in all schools was given about all the 
pictures studied. The points covered in 
the test were: 

1. The name of the picture. 

2. The name of the artist. 

3. The nationality of the artist. 

4. The century in which he lived. 

5. The city where the original is to be found. 

6. The location of the center of interest in 

the picture. 

All pupils present took the test and the 
percentages were computed and recorded 
upon uniform sheets sent out from the 
office of the supervisor. The results were 
astonishingly high; two schools of the city 
made averages of 99.6% and 99.%. These 
were awarded the two prize pictures. 

During the fourth week of the contest 
a Picture Exhibit was held in the Madison 
Public Library, through the courtesy of 
the MeKillop Art Company and the Brown- 
Robertson Company of New York. Here 
colored reproductions of fine pictures were 
shown, as well as some very unusual etch- 
ings and block prints. <A charge of five 
eents was made for each child and the 
money was used to buy pictures for the 
schools. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the contest was a trip by representatives 
of thirteen schools to the Chicago Art In- 
stitute to see some of the originals of the 
pictures studied. This trip was under 
the direction of the Supervisor, and was 
financed by the P. T. A. of each school. 
The trip proved inspirational and worth 
while; each representative bringing back a 
most enthusiastic report to his classmates 
and to the association sending him. 
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State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND 








QUESTION * 

If after making required deposits sever- 
al years I withdraw from teaching before 
reaching the age of 50 and draw out my 
deposits with interest accumulations, how 
long will the State deposit be carried on 
the books in my name? 

ANSWER 

The State deposit will ,be carried on the 

books in your name with interest added each 


June 30, until one of the following two things 
takes place: 


(a) Your death (in which event the entire 
state deposit with interest will be paid to your 
beneficiary or your estate). 

(b) You are granted an annuity based on 
the state deposits, after reaching 50 years of 
age, or before reaching 50 years of age if the 
Retirement Board grants this because of your 
disability. 


If I withdraw from teaching before I 
am 50 and draw out my deposits and after- 
ward return to teaching will I be required 
to return the amount previously drawn out 
by me? 


No. If, however, you are a member of Class 
A and upon retirement decide to take the bene- 
fit provided by the old law in accordance with 
the provisions of sec. 42.51 (6), such amount 
previously drawn out must then be returned 
with interest or the annuity will be reduced 
proportionately. 


Upon becoming 50 years of age would 
the accumulation on account of ‘‘Prior 
Service’’ be taken into account in deter- 
mining what my annuity would be? 


Yes, if you had given 25 years of teaching 
service to the schools now in the system. Oth- 
erwise not. 


In figuring the computation for ‘‘ Prior 
Service’? was any computation made for 
service prior to my 25th birthday anni- 
versary. 

No, but years of teaching before you were 
25 were counted as experience in determining 


what the state deposit would have been for 
each year after you were 25 years of age. 


I am a Junior teacher and the law says 
that I may or may not have the 5% of my 
salary withheld and sent in. If I choose to 


have the 5% withheld and sent in will the 





state make a deposit for me based on my 
deposit ? 


No. State deposit is made for Senior teach- 
ers only. 


What, then, is the advantage in my hav- 
ing 5% withheld while I am a Junior 
teacher ? 


No advantage whatever except as a savings 
proposition. 


If I, as a Junior teacher, have 5% with- 
held and sent in may I withdraw this while 
I am still teaching? 

No, except as any other teacher may with- 
draw his deposits while continuing to teach, 
and that is by having permanently removed 
from Wisconsin before becoming 36 years of 
age and by signing a release of all interest in 
the State Retirement System. See section 
42.49 (6). 


I am a member of Class A. It is likely 
that I shall retire from a school that was 
under the old law with a sufficient number 
of years in the schools that were under the 
old law to be eligible to take the annuity 
provided by the old law if I prefer to do 
so. When must I decide which annuity I 
will take? 

Not until you have ceased teaching and have 
been notified by this office exactly what the 
annuity will be under the old law and under 
the new and the conditions under which each 
annuity can be paid. 

On June 30, 1923, I was twenty-eight 
years of age and had taught ten years in 
the schools now included in the State Re- 
tirement System. My account was as fol- 


lows: 
Accumulation from my own de- 
WOO co eiawcnce sweneeerionws use van $220.87 
Accumulation from State depos- 
WAG sortheas she Laake cent koe 183.60 
Accumulation on account of Prior 
EU WEOS : 5 sromis-aih.cle ance ee aia atieen 88.11 


Suppose my salary is $1200 this year 
and remains $1200 until I am fifty and the 
rate of interest remains the same as it is 
now, can you tell me what the accumula- 
tion will be from my deposits and the State 
deposits when I become fifty and also what 
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the accumulation on account of prior serv- 
ice will amount to? 
Under the conditions named above, the ac- 


cumulation from your deposits and from the 
State deposits each June 30 will be as follows: 


Accumulation 
from State 


Accumulation 
from Your 





Deposits Deposits 
June 30, 1924.0....2.. $291.77 $276.86 
June 30, 1925...... a 365.86 377.32 
Jaume 36, 1986........ 443.28 485.30 
June 30, 1987........ 524.19 
June 30, 1928...... . 608.74 
gume 20; 3088.......: 697.09 
June 30, 1980........ 789.42 
June 30, 1931........ 885.90 1,150. 
Sume SG, TOSS... .- 20s 986.73 1,31 
sume 30, 1986......%. 1,092.09 1,48 
June 30, 1934..... .- 1,202.19 1,663.86 
June 30, 1956........ 1,317.25 1,856.7: 
June 36, 1086..........% 1,437.49 2.061.28 
Jaume SO, L067... .. 0 <% 1,563.14 2,278.04 
SUMO BO, TOSS. . i. 0s 1,694.44 2,507.55 
wume 30, 3908)... 2. 5+ 1,831.65 2,750.39 
June 30, 1940..... -. 1,975.03 3,007.16 
Jtime BG; 06)... vss 2,124.87 3,278.48 
June 30, 1942........ 2,281.45 3,565.01 
June 30, 1943........ 2,445.08 3,867.44 
June 30, 1944...... 2,616.07 4,186.47 
June 30, 1946...... 2,794.75 4,519.86 


On June 30, 1945, accumulation on account 
of prior service will amount to $232.03. This 
with your own deposits ana the State deposits 
will make a total of $7,546.64. 

According to the present rates, this would 
give a straight life annuity at age of fifty, of 
$40.98 a month to a man and $38.04 to a 
woman, or it would give a life annuity with a 
fifteen year guarantee of $39.39 a month to a 
man or $37.20 a month to a woman. 

Should you continue at the same salary and 
under the same conditions until you are fifty- 
five, the total amount would be $10,531.22. This 
would give at the present rates a straight life 
annuity at age 55, of $64.14 a month to a man, 
or $58.76 a month to a woman, or a life an- 
nuity with a fifteen year guarantee at age 55 of 
$59.40 a month to a man, or $56.03 a month to 
a woman. 


I began drawing the annuity in 1918 un- 
der the old law. According. to the old law, 
an annuitant who had made complete pay- 
ment for 25 years or more of teaching did 
not, upon returning to teaching, have any 
deductions made from salary, but upon 
again retiring paid into the fund in a lump 
sum an amount equal to the additional an- 
nuity earned by such teaching. Has this 
been changed ? 

Yes. If you return to teaching you must, 
the same as any other senior teacher, have 5% 
of salary withheld and sent in. If upon again 
retiring such 5% deductions do not equal the 
additional annuity you receive on account of 
such additional teaching you must pay the dif- 
ference. If, however, such 5% deductions 
equal more than the additional annuity you 
get nothing back. 


The new law says in See. 42.51 (6) that 
as a member of Class A, I may when I re- 
tire, elect to take the benefits provided un- 
der the old law subject to all the conditions 
of the old law except the pro rata reduc- 
tion authorized by the old law. If upon 
retirement my 5% deductions amount to 
more than the old law required me to pay 
do I get back the difference if I decide to 
take the benefits provided by the old law? 

No. The same section goes on to say: “The 
accumulation to the credit of the member in 
the retirement deposit fund shall be applied 
at the rates then in force toward the payment 
of the benefit so elected and any remaining 
part of the benefit shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund”. 


Are.there two retirement laws in force so 
that some teachers are under one law and 
others under another law? 


No. There is but the one law, called the 
State Retirement Law, passed in 1921. The 
new law repealed the old law, but the commit- 
tee, in writing the new law, wished to retain 
certain features of the old law and instead of 
embodying these in the new ‘law added the fol- 
lowing to the section which repealed the old 
law, “any provisions of said sections (the old 
law) fixing the amounts and the conditions of 
payment of any benefits under this act shall 
remain in force and may be referred to for de- 
termining such conditions and benefits until 
such benefits are fully paid”’. 


The Green Bay Press Gazette gives a very 
full account of the Home Plan of organiza- 
tion now in operation at the West High 
School This article was prepared for the 
Green Say Teachers’ Association by Jean 
Hayes Cady. It is the kind of publicity that 
the people ask for—=information not propa- 
ganda. 
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How Your School Needs Are Filled 








Eau Claire is the home of an institution 
that is well-known to most Wisconsin 
teachers. A small city of about 20,000, it 
is the location of the offices of the Eau 
Claire Book & Stationery Company, the 
largest school supply and book house in 
the Northwest. 

When I was in Eau Claire last, and had 
an invitation to go through this place of 
business, I thought it a good chance to 
learn just what methods are used to fill 
the thousand and one needs of Wisconsin 
schools and teachers. 

EK. M. Hale, the secretary, seemed glad 
to show me. 

‘Why is such a business as this located 
in a comparatively smali city?’’ I wanted 
to know. 

‘‘This is unusal,’’ he said, ‘‘for most 
school supply houses are in large cities.’’ 
But Eau Claire is ideally located, being al- 
most in the center of Wisconsin. 

‘‘Three main railway lines, the Omaha, 
the Soo, and the St. Paul railways, make 
it an excellent shipping point to any part 
of the state. No city in Wisconsin is far- 
ther away from Eau Claire than the third 
parcel post zone, and this cuts down ship- 
ping expenses on school supplies. 

‘‘Of course we are able to receive school 
supplies here as well as to ship them out. 
It takes only one day to have supplies 
shipped from our factories, and so we are 
able to receive goods promptly when our 
supply is low.’’ 

The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Com- 
pany’s office building in Eau Claire is a 
two-story building, rather narrow, but ex- 
tending through an entire block. On the 
top floor are the general offices, the execu- 
tive offices, and the whole back part of 
the floor is given over to the School Book 
Department. 


State Contractors For 20 Years. 


‘‘We have had the state contract for 
Wisconsin school library books for over 
twenty years,’’ explained Mr. Hale. ‘‘We 
furnish, through the State Department of 
Education, the library books for every 
school in the state. This means that we 


must, at all times, carry an extremely large 
stock of books. 

‘On the present Wisconsin School Li- 
brary list there are about 1,950 titles, and 
these represent books from 122 publishers. 
Our job is to assemble all these books in 
one place so that any school can order 
from here the entire stock of books for its 
library and have them all shipped from 
one place instead of being forced to order 
from publishing houses all over the United 
States. The fact that we supply books to 
all the schools enables us to give discounts 
of from ten to twenty-five per cent from 
the publishers’ list price. 

‘“‘Our low prices and prompt service 
bring us orders from a great many public 
libaries, too. Libraries in such cities as 
La Crosse, Green Bay, and Madison order 
books here regularly. 

Text books for Wisconsin schools are 
also stocked in the Company’s Book De- 
partment. There are plenty of these, also, 
when one considers the number of books 
that are used in every subject and for 
every grade. 

When we had gone through the Book 
Department, Mr. Hale said, ‘‘Come in and 
talk to Mr. Haas. He will take you 
through the School Supply Department 
and tell you all about it.’’ 

I know ‘‘Carl.’’ Nearly every school 
man in the state does. Incidentally, he is 
said to be the best known school supply 
man in the United States. 

‘<Sure, I’ll show you all the school 
supply end of the place,’’ said Mr. Haas. 
‘‘Our stock rooms and Shipping Depart- 
ment are down stairs. The school supply 
stock room takes up most of the basement 
of the building. There are thousands of 
various articles down there—all the mate- 
rials that are needed in teaching. 

‘The materials down here are the ones 
that are needed in the school room itself,’’ 
Mr. Haas explained. 


Steel Pens to Steel Waste Baskets. 


‘‘T found out that schools need a wide 
variety of materials. The Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Company’s Stock De- 
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partment contains everything from steel 
pens to steel waste baskets. There are 
quanties of pencils and pencil sharpeners, 
kindergarten papers and_ kindergarten 
scissors, blackboard erasers and_ black- 
boards—everything that is used in school 
work. 

Almost the entire end of the building is 
stocked with paper. Here there is colored 
paper, penmanship paper, drawing paper, 
and at least fifty-seven other varieties. 
There are shelves and shelves filled with 
water colors, sentence builders, poster pat- 
terns, and a great many other requisites 
for primary pupils. Every year we change 
many of these teachers’ helps and show 
those that are newly designed and have 
been approved as aids to modern teach- 
ing.’’ 

The shipping department, also in the 
basement of the building, is the place from 
which every order is sent. Orders are re- 
ceived in the morning’s mail and shipping 
labels made for them in the general office. 
Then they are sent to the School Supply 
Department or to the Book Department 
and filled from the stocks on hand. In the 
Shipping Department they are checked, 
wrapped, and prepared for shipping. 

Large orders, of course, are sent by 
freight or express, and smaller orders by 
parcel post. Parcel post orders are 
weighed and stamped in tthe building so 
that there may be no delay at the post 
office. 

‘“‘The whole process of completing an 
order is done within a few hours,’’ said 
Mr. Haas. ‘‘Our orders are sent out on 
the same day they are received, unless they 
are for special goods that we do not regu- 
larly carry in stock. 


The Most Mail in Eau Claire. 


‘‘Our truck takes two loads of mail to 
the post office every day. Perhaps you 
do not know that we receive and send the 
largest volume of mail of any concern in 
Eau Claire. 

‘““We have two warehouses that contain 
the larger school equipment,’’ Mr. Haas 
continued. ‘‘They are right across the 
street. 

‘‘The warehouses contain even more 
space than the main building. They are 
stocked with all of the larger and heavier 
school supplies, such as teacher’s desks, 


teacher’s chairs, library tables, and all 
other furniture, extra stocks of paper, 
paste, and sweeping compound. 

‘“We also carry samples of all our school 
desks. These are shipped from our fac- 
tories, and this saves the customer addi- 
tional freight costs.’’ 

We went back to the main office building 
from the warehouses, and I thought that I 
had seen everything. 

‘‘Now I want to show you the office sup- 
ply, printing, and retail ends of our busi- 
ness,’’ said Mr. Haas. ‘‘In addition to 
our school supplies, we carry filing equip- 
ment, safes, ledgers—all the material that 
is needed in conducting the business of a 
school. 

‘‘Our retail store is a complete book 
store, with both classic and modern books 
in stock. Many teachers order these books 
from us for their own reading.”’ 

Teacher’s record books, registers, and 
class books are all made in the Company’s 
own print shop. This shop is so complete- 
ly equipped that it can manufacture any- 
thing from a ealling card to a catalog. 
The company’s school supply catalog, 
which contains about 150 pages, is printed 
and bound in this shop. 

After this extended tour of the build- 
ings, I was glad enough to go back to Mr. 
Haas’ office, where we could sit down and 
talk. 

‘Your plant is much larger 
thought it would be,’’ I said. 

‘“Yes, and every year shows an increase 
in the number of schools that we supply. 
The business has almost doubled in the last 
five years.’’ 


than | 


Success From Service 

‘*What’s the reason?’’ I wanted to know. 

‘The reason is that we have given serv- 
ice in the true meaning of the word. We 
have not tried to make a great deal of 
money, but rather we have tried to be of 
service in the building and equipping of 
schools. For instance, when a new school 
is being constructed, we will draw up, free 
of charge, seating plans that will fit in effi- 
ciently in the building, and the arrange- 
ment is also in accordance with the state 
building code. 

Further, the desks that we recommen: 
for installation are those that have been 








approved as conductive to correct posture 
in the school room. 

‘‘When we learn that a new school build- 
ing is to be erected, we will make a survey 
of the building and indicate just what 
equipment and supplies are needed. This 
service gives the school boards a good idea 
of the cost of equipping the building. Our 
knowledge of what a school needs, and the 
best articles for each purpose, has beceme 
valuable to many schools. 

“The new Greenfield school that was 
recently completed in Milwaukee is one of 
the schools in Wisconsin that we have 
equipped throughout. In this school the 
teacher’s desks, chairs, school desks, and 
all other furniture was made in a uniform 
American Walnut finish. In the Green- 
field school we even installed the pencil 
sharpeners and the school room maps. 

‘We have found that our service makes 
for satisfied customers, and, of course, this 
is the foundation of all good business.’’ 

‘‘Tt must be great to be in the school 
supply business,’’ I said. 

‘‘Sure it is, but the first fifty years are 
the hardest. We’ve been in business since 
1885, and it has taken almost that long 
to develop the business to a point where we 
handle everything that schools need. 

‘‘We want to carry only the best goods. 
and to become connected with reputable 
manufacturers is a slow process. It takes 
a large investment, too, to carry stocks of 
all the thousands of articles that are need- 
ed by schools. 

‘““This is not an all-vear business either. 
Schools are in session only nine months 
of the year, and so our business fluctuates. 
No, I wouldn’t say that it was an easy 
husiness. All of us have to work as hard 
as we are able for a full twelve months 
every year. 

And that’s about all. In a single morn- 
ing, though, I had learned a great deal 
about a business that is directly connected 
with school work. E.G. D. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
MILWAUKEE MEETING NOVEM- 
BER 6-7-8, 1924. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 6. 7, 8 at Milwaukee. An inspiring 
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program is being arranged. Speakers at 
the morning meetings are Henry Turner 
dailey; President William L. Bryan; Tom 
Skeyhill, Australian poet; Chancelor E. H. 
Lindley, and Ada Ward. One other big 
speaker will be secured. The concert will 
be provided by the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce without charge to the teach- 
ers, 

Sectional chairmen have been at work 
and many of them have completed excel- 
lent programs. Reduced rates on the cer- 
tificate plan will be arranged on all rail- 
roads. Hotel reservations should be 
made early. 


Chairmen of Sections 


Agriculture—W. Christensen, Chinpewa Falls. 

Biology—P. S. Pray, Riverside High, Milwau- 
kee. 

Chemistry and Physics—J. W. Phillips, No. 
Division High, Milwaukee. 

Civics—Henry Lee, State Normal, Whitewater. 

Commercial—Amanda Schuette, Green Bay. 

Educational Measurements—Ben J. Rohan. 
Appleton. 

Elementary School Principals—Frank Kroenig, 
Scott St. School, Milwaukee. 

English—Miss Fex. Milwaukee Normal School. 

Fine Arts—Irene Buck, Madison. 

Geography—G. T. Trewartha, U. W., Madison. 

Grammar Grades—Prudence Cutright, La 
Crosse. 

General Science—Ira Davis, Wisconsin High 
School, Madison. 

Health, Hygiene & Sanitation—Dr. W. D. Sto- 
vall, Madison. 

High School Principals—Earl MacInnis, Jeffer- 
son. 

Home Economics—Margaret Johnson, State Bd. 
of Voc. Ed., Madison. 

History—F. L. Paxon, U. W., Madison. 

Industrial Education & Applied Arts—F. R. 
Polk, Oshkosh. 

Junior High School—H. F. Sutton, Green Bay. 

Kindergarten & Primary—Florence Foxwell, 
La Crosse, and Bertha Rogers. Janesville. 

Library—Melvina Clausen, State Normal, Osh- 
kosh, 

Latin—R_ B. Nelson, High School, Oshkosh. 

Mathematics—Horton Kline, La Crosse. 

Mental Hygiene—Elizabeth Woods, State De- 
partment, Madison. 

Modern Languages—F. A. Hamann, Milwau- 
kee. 

Moral Education—G. O. Banting, Waukesha. 

Music—Harold Dyer, Stevens Point. 

Parent-Teacher—Mrs. G. N. Tremnper, Kenosha. 

Physical Education—W. J. Wittich, La Crosse. 

Speech Training—Margaret Sherman, Law- 
rence College, Appleton. 

Rural Schools—C. L. Hill, Viroqua. 

Teachers of Deaf—Hannah I. Gardner, Apple- 
ton. 

Vocational—B. E. Nelson, Menomonie. 
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“The Good Old Days” 


From Wisconsin Journal of Education, April, 1856 








The leading article is an address by 
Horace Rublee of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
entitled ‘‘The Office of the Teacher.’’ It 
is written in the grand style of the period, 
has abundant quotation from the classies, 
but is fundamentally sound today. He 
asks that the vocation of teaching be rec- 


ognized as a profession. He denounces 
the Ichabod Cranes and the edueational 


quack. He points out the drawbacks of 
the teaching profession, its drudgery and 
‘strongholds of stupidity—a regular Se- 
vastapol of thick-skulled ignorance and 
dullness, which with all your allics of skuli 
and experience still seem impregnabie. 
Stupidity! It baffles the very gods, say: 
the German poet! No wonder that the 
teacher sometimes finds himself unable to 
prevail against it.” 

‘*Send the school master abroad then, 
let the teacher be encouraged. Let the 
dignity of his office be properly recognized. 
Let the sphere of his influence be widened, 
and no effort spared to elevate and in- 
prove the condition of those who, with a 
large measure of hope and patience have 
determined to devote thetr energies to the 
service of the rising generation.’’ 


Evidently even the girls of 1856 didn’t 
like to do house work for an editorial on 
‘*Memale Edueation’’ says that girls must 
learn to manage a family. ‘‘Daughters 
who neglect this part of education are en. 
tirely without excuse, and mothers are 
still more to blame.’’ “T'was ever thus. 


There are several short notes on lying 
and similar sins. Moral problems are 
seemingly not all for our day. 


H. H. Van Allan of Raeine has a long 
article on Religious Education and the use 


of the Bible in the schools in which he 
maintains that without the Scriptures ‘‘no 
school can be safely entrusted with the 


education of youth.”’ 


The State Superintendent announces a 
series of Edueational Conventions. The 
order of business is from 10 A. M. to 5 P. 
M. with an evening address. Topies for 
discussion inelude Uniformity of Text 
Books; Moral Kdueation; Physical Eduea- 
tion; School Government; and Union 
Schools. 


The news items show Racine as an edu- 
cational Mecca. On Feb. 11 over one 
hundred teachers and pupils from Kenosha 
visited their neighbor’s schools. Milwau- 
kee has five schools and the principals are 
reported to ‘‘work hard and do good.’’ 
Fond du Lae has 350 seholars ; Sheboygan 
is building a new school to accommodate 
600 pupils; Oshkosh has paid for a school 
site and will build a high school to 
‘at least twelve thousand dollars.’’ 

At the close of an institute at Fond du 
Lac Mr. Hodges was presented with a 
‘*Gentleman’s Dressing Box.’’ The editor 
says ‘‘Our friend is a bachelor, and his 
misfortune was vividly portrayed by om 
of the young ladies, and illustrated by en 
allusion to the scissors, ‘which work nicels 
double, but they are good for 
nothing.’ May the lesson sink deeply into 
his heart.’’ 


cost 


single 


The poem of the month is ealled ‘‘A 
Story of Sehool.’’ The first stanza indi- 
eates the hour of closing. 


The red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun; 

And fantastic shadows, all about, 

On the dusty floor were thrown, 

As the factory clock told the hour of five, 
And the school was almost done. 


The teacher is deseribed thus 


The master was old and his form was bent, 

And scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there 
dwelt, 

A calm and kindly air 

Like the halo over a pictured saint, 

On his face, marked deep with care. 


ever 
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‘*Pictures Speak A 


’ 


Universal Language’ 


There is a Keystone Representa- 
tive near you who will be glad to 
} demonstrate the classroom value of 
Keystone Stereographs, the teach- 
er’s greatest help in presenting 
clearly new and difficult subjects. 
- Keystone Lantern Slides, the most 
efficient aids for organizing re- 
views and socialized recitations. 
This Representative will be glad to 
give you the benefits of his train- 


ing and experience. 


Write today. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Under- 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penn. 


























Maxwell’s Airanlite Double 
Roll Canvas Shades 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest 
Satisfaction 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals, and 
public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. | 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of 
casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble- 
proof. Will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 

Effective 

Durable 

Good Looking 

Easily Adjusted 

Cannot Get Out of Order 
Make possible a proper circulation of air 
and insures an abundant light distribution. 
Can be obtained from leading School Supply 

Houses 
Write for Circulars 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 
3636 Iron Street Chicago 
For prompt service write 
MIDWEST SEATING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
121 South Pinekney Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Announcing the Bureau of Educational 
Research 





It is through education that society tries 
to control its own development. It must 
do this essentially through the use of 
quantitative information. If service is 
neglected, the data for research tends to 
disappear. If research be slighted then 
society tends to become static and service 
is impossible. 

True research always has a vital and 
pertinent bearing on the methods and tech- 
niques involved in the field that is being 
studied. True educational research al- 
ways has a bearing on the methods and 
techniques involved in administration, in- 
struction, or learning. 

One of the most important functions of 
all those engaging in educational research 
is that of rendering a field service based 
on scientific investigation. These re- 
searches should be stimulated and moti- 
vated by the needs and requests of the edu- 
eators in the field. If research is to be 
based on real functional data, these data 
must come from the very heart of different 
local school systems. The collection of 
such data involves the earnest and sincere 
cooperation of those who are operating 
local educational systems. It is possible 
to make reliable studies only if there is a 
mutual interest and a strong desire to work 
among many people. 

But just as ‘‘the proof of the pudding 
is in eating thereof’’ the value of an edu- 
cational investigation lies in the influence 
it has on educational practice in both local 
school systems and institutions of higher 
learning which attempt to improve and 
refine the science of education. The worth 
of educational research, then, must be 
proved by having its recommendations 
tried and calibrated by a large number of 
people who are competent to judge the 
utilitarian, as well-as the academic value 
of an investigation. 

As educational systems are now organ- 
ized, the majority of the smaller communi- 
ties cannot have a separate organization 
for research. Even the larger communities 
will probably be unable to make as many 


studies concerning education as are needed 
and desired. Because of these conditions, 
departments of education in universities 
are justly expected to conduct educational 
researches and make the results of these 
studies available to those in the field. Some 
members of the Department of Education 
in the University of Wisconsin, both home 
administrators and teachers in the field, 
have made studies of real value. But all 
of these studies are not known and many 
studies that are needed have not been made. 

In the light of these facts, the School of 
Education wishes to announce the Bureau 
of Educational Research. The purpose of 
this Bureau may be stated as follows: 

1. To encourage and facilitate research 
work. 

2. To put research work on a 
level than it has been on heretofore. 

3. To co-ordinate and articulate the re- 
search work. 

4. To establish and maintain pleasant 
and effective working relationships between 
the Deparfment and school men in the field. 

5. To give due publicity to the results 
of investigations. 

Whether these objectives are attained 
depends largely upon the people who are 
subseribers to this magazine. The Bureau 
will be administered by an executive com- 
mittee rather than by a single director. 
The entire faculty of the School of Eduea- 
tion will be members of its staff. It is 
hoped that the Bureau may render a real 
service. When you are ealled upon to 
answer a questionnaire you may be assured 
that the mass results will be returned to 
you. 

Each of you can render personal serv- 
ice. 

1. By helping select subjects 
search, 

2. By assisting in the 
compilation of data, and 

3. By offering sound, wunprejudiced, 
constructive criticism concerning studies 
that have been or are being made. 

It is hoped that all of us will work 
harder and more intelligently in the scien- 
tific refinement of educational practice. 
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Our Catalog 


of 
Supplies 


will help you in many ways. It 
lists the newest and best in the 
handy things teachers and librari- 
ans are always looking for. 


Steel erasers 
Stamp pads 

Stamp pad cleaners 
Book marks 

Scrap books 

White ink 

Printing outfits 
Pencil sharpeners ° 
Mending tape 
Pamphlet binders 
Desk trays 


We are on the MAP, and we are 


there to serve you. 


Any inquir- 


ies regarding Library books or 
Childrens books, or Book supplies, 
are welcomed. 


We Will Forward At Once 


Our Catalog 


If You Send Your Name 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 





NORMAL SCHOOLS RAISE STAND- 
ARD FOR ENTERING AND 
IMPROVE COURSES 


Board of Regents Strengthens Require 
ments and Standardizes the Training 
Offered. 


Important action relative to entrance re- 
quirement and improvement of the courses 
offered in Wisconsin normal schools was 
taken by the board of regents at a meeting 
held at Madison on October 26. <A definite 
attempt was made to take steps in the di- 
rection of placing the Wisconsn normal 
schools upon an even stronger basis of high 
standards than has ever prevailed in the 
past. 

A resolution was adopted by the board 
to the effect that after Sept. 1, 1924, the 
entrance requirements of all courses in 
each Wisconsin normal school shall be high 
school graduation or its equivalent. 

There has been for a great many years 
a rule of the board to the effect that teach- 
ers who are not high school graduates but 
who have had four years of experience and 
who hold a first grade county certificate, 
may be admitted to a Wisconsin state nor- 
mal school on the same basis as high school 
graduates. This rule was abolished at this 
meeting. 

Must Have Equivalent 

The same resolution also provides that 
students over twenty-one years of age who 
are of earnest purpose and desirous of be- 
coming teachers may be admitted to normal 
schools. Such students before graduating 
from any course must earn the equivalent 
of fifteen secondary school entrance units. 
In other words, no one will be graduated 
from a Wisconsin Normal school in the 
future who does not possess a full and com- 
plete equivalent of high school graduation. 

The board of regents made a rule that 
for all students entering a Wisconsin nor- 
mal school after Sept. 1, 1924, all courses 
shall be three years in length for the prep- 
aration of the following classes of teachers : 
Principals of state graded schools of the 
first class, teachers of manual arts, agri- 
culture, physical education, commercial 
branches, home economics, drawing, music, 
teachers in junior high schools, and rural 
school supervisors. All students now in 
any school will be allowed to complete two- 
year courses in these lines and any who 








enter previous to next September may com- 
plete two-year courses, but all who enter 
after next September must attend three 
years. 


Credits in Summer School 


The board of regents also passed one 
other ruling of considerable importance, to 
the effect that thirty-six semester hours’ 
eredit shall be, after Sept. 1, 1924, the 
standard and maximum amount of credit 
for a year’s work, and that a summer ses- 
sion shall count as one-sixth of a year’s 
work with six credits as the standard and 
maximum amount of work for a summer 
session. 

This changes considerably the plan now 
in operation. At present a six weeks’ sum- 
mer school carries nine weeks’ credit, and 
four summer schools count as a year’s work. 
As indicated above, this rule will not go 
into effect until next year, so far as credit 
in summer school is concerned. 

It was the feeling of the board of re- 
gents that these advances in requirements 
tend toward higher standards of teacher 
training. They will undoubtedly reduce 
enrollments somewhat in the normal schools. 
On account of higher standards now pre- 
vailing it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to get into a Wisconsin state nor- 
mal school and harder for a student who is 
unwilling to study and° do satisfactory 
work to graduate from a normal school. 

The board of regents adopted one other 
resolution which was largely a declaration 
of future policy. This resolution sets forth 
the idea that hereafter the normal schools 
will not seek to increase their enrollments 
but will attempt to obtain the highest pos- 
sible quality of students, to strengthen 
their courses, to improve faculties, and in 
general to place the entire emphasis upon 
quality rather than upon quantity. 

These forward movements on the part of 
the board of regents have met with a great 
deal of favorable comment on the part of 
city superintendents of schools who are 

unanimously desirous of higher standards 
- for teachers. 

It is believed these steps by the board will 
place the normal schools upon as effective a 
basis as any normal schools in the county. 
Four-year courses are now offered in all 
departments of all the normal schools, ex- 
eept for the preparation of rural school 
teachers. 
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Your Children Deserve Good Art 


ihn phi 





be 


Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 








Our Hy¢gieia Dustless 


Is built to meet a special service, 
Not to meet a price. 


Did It Ever Occur To You 


That your blackboard trouble might not 
be blackboard trouble but crayon trouble? 


Try Hygieia Dustless and you will have 
no more trouble with your blackboards. 


Insist on our products. They are the 
best. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 
Est. 1835 
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CITIZENSHIP 


Demands a knowledge of Economics and 
the problems arising under a democratic 
form of government. 


Williamson’s 
Introduction to Economics 


Is a practical, simple, logical text, easy 
to understand. It is accurate, scholarly, 
and reliable. Makes the “dismal science” 
a most fascinating study. 


Williamson’s 
Problems in American Democracy 
Is a sane, thoughtful, thorough treat- 
ment of our fundamental problems. 
Both books are written for high school 
students by an authority. They are not 
condensations of college texts. 


D. C. Heath & Company 
CHICAGO 
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Up-To-Date Mathematics 


The following books are by Mabel Sykes, 
Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen High 
School, Chicago, and Clarence KE. Com- 
stock, Professor of Mathematics, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


FOR BEGINNERS ALGEBRA 
AND CBA HURDLE TESTS 
This first year algebra emphasizes the 
close connection between algebra and 
arithmetic, stresses work with the graph, 
and gives many simple exercises. 
The CBA Hurdle Tests include a series 
of nineteen diagnostic tests covering all 
the fundamentai algebraic operations. 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
The function is here presented explicitly 
as the central and controlling idea. The 
book also introduces a radical and suc- 
cessful method of handl'ag problems. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


30th of these books use the analytical 
method of attack and stress important 
theorems. They present a good choice of 
exercises and frequent summaries. The 
books may be had bound together or 
singly. 
We Invite Correspondence 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago (Dept. E—154) New York 





PEDAGOGIC PUNCHES 


By Frep ANTHONY 


A janitor’s philosophy in cleaning a school 
building, ‘‘Wait until the dirt tracks out in- 
Stead of in, then it will clean itself.” 


Every now and then we hear of a school 
strike, in which the high school is temporarily 
without students. Why don’t the school au- 
thorities call in strike-breakers? Or would it 
be better to resort to use of ‘‘scabs’’, placing 
them in strategic places? 


Spencer says, “Hope is a good breakfast, 
but a poor supper’, Did you ever hear, Spen- 
cer, of a superintendent who eats nothing but 
lunch? 





Probably no profession requires more up- 
to-the-minute knowledge than does the pro- 
fession of teaching. Many subjects, such as 
history, geography and science, present new 
truths constantly, and teachers of these sub- 
jects are on the alert to get the latest in- 
formation. New knowledge often affects the 
method of presentation, also. 


We saw a superintendent the other morn- 
ing taking his ‘“‘daily dozen’’. He was crank- 
ing up his “‘flivver’”’ to start to school. 


Do pupils always get a “square deal’’? We 
are prone to think they usually do, and yet. 
We believe every teacher should read Edward 
Guest’s poem entitled, “She Never Gave Me 
a Chance’”’, and then ponder the matter well. 


We hear much about ‘reformed spelling’. 
Some of the recitations we have heard in the 
subject seem to be more like performed spell- 
ing. 


The principal of a Baltimore public school 
is reported as having told an audience of 
teachers in Philadelphia that he found in a 
survey of 400 pupils between eight and fifteen 
years of age that only five of them read for 
pleasure. Must be the sense of duty is being 
strongly stressed by teachers of English over 
there, 


The public schools are called the ‘melting 
pot’’ of America. But how can the melting be 
done if the fires of patriotism are not kept 
burning? 


Closing business establishments in order 
that all in the community may attend the 
graduation exercises is the unusual custom 
by which Pasadena (Calif.) honors its high 
school graduates. 


Josh Billings once said, “I like the rewster 
fer tew things, fer the crow that’s in ’im and 
fer the spurs that’s on ’im tew back up the 


crow that’s in ’im’. 
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EIGHT O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 


One of the good High Schools of* the 
state has a room open and a teacher present 
at eight o’clock that all who wish to study 
before school may do so. The room is kept 
quiet for study. 

Conditions of living in many homes 
have changed and many boys and girls are 
free from home duties and can leave home 
earlier than years ago. 

The morning hour is worth for study 
any other two hours of the day for most 
pupils. Both memory work and thinking 
are far easier and clearer. 

Pupils who are behind in their work can 
be urged to come at that hour for extra 
study. Arrangements can be made for 
teacher or a member of the class to help a 
backward pupil at that time. It gives op- 
portunity for learning how a pupil studies, 
for directed study. 

The plan encourages study by giving a 
time and place for it. Cases of after 
school detention can be attended to better 
in the morning if the school is open for 
appointments. It leaves the after school 
hours free from school duties both for 
teachers and _ pupils. Keeping before 
school is far better than ‘‘ Keeping after 
sehool.’’ 

The plan need not be burdensome to the 
teachers, for the care of the room can be 
passed around, each taking a week in turn. 


—A. W. B. 


Principal Henry D. Hill of the Thirty-seventh 
Street School, Milwaukee, recently celebrated 
his twentieth anniversary as principal of that 
school. In 1904 the enrollment was 326. To- 
day it is 1027. 





Tomb of Washington, Mt. Vernon, Va. 


BRAND NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE GRADES 


LA RUE: THE F-U-N BOOK: A 
Primer. 

LA RUE: UNDER THE STORY TREE: 
A first reader. 

ADAMS: FIVE LITTLE FRIENDS: A 
second reader. 

CHAMBERLAIN: HOW WE ARE FED, 
HOW WE ARE CLOTHED, HOW 
WE ARE SHELTERED, HOW WE 
TRAVEL: Thoroughly Revised 
Fourth grade. 

SCHWARTZ: A FRIEND INDEED: 
Citizenship reader for the sixth 
grade. 

INGRAHAM: THE STORY OF DEM- 
OCRACY: A civies reader for the 
seventh grade. 

NIDA: FOLLOWING COLUMBUS: A 
supplementary history for fourth 
grade? 

Write for prices and particulars. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago, III. 








Motivated Elementary 
English 


HODGE AND LEE’S 


Elementary English: Spoken and 


Written 


This series of texts motivates oral and 
written composition through games, dia- 
logues, dramatization, picture study, 
clubs, and class activities based on the 
pupil’s native interests. 


Motivation does not apply alone to the 
oral and written composition, but also to 
the work in correct expression, grammar, 
letter writing, word study, and other 
phases of English. 


This is the series which functions in 
the pupil’s daily habits. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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$25 TO $200 LOANS 





_ FOR — 
yd 
Bees. aN ee ae 
a Dignified 


Service 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Now is the time to plan for vacations and summer school. Get 
the most out of your sum- mer months by freeing your mind of 
all money matters. Use this convenient and popular method for teachers. 
Write to “Loan Headquarters for Teachers ” who will finance your plans by 
loaning you $25 to $200 on a liberal re-payment plan, at a low cost, without an 
endorser and without embarrassing investigation. 

Many teachers have used this method to their advantage. Write to us at once 
for complete information. 





AND FOR 


Ask about our 8% preferred stock 


STATE LOAN COMPANY 


419-420-421 Hippee Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





- Gentlemen: I am interested in a Loan of 


| Ses SER ee Re SES Please send Booklet. 




















SELL MAPS THIS SUMMER 


We want severai salesmen to sell the well- History is very helpful. Exclusive terryi- 





known 
JOHNSON-NYSTROM LINE 
Maps—Globes—Charts 

This line is recognized as standard, is of 
the highest quality and therefore is easy to 
sell. 

Our most successful salesmen are school 
men, as a knowledge of Geography and 


A. J. NYSTROM 





tory is granted on a liberal commission 
the highest quality and is therefore easy to 


Write us if interested whether you are 
looking for permanent employment or only 
for the vacation season. State territory 
preferred and also whether or not you have 
a car. 


& CO 2249 Calumet Avenue 
e Chicago, Ill. 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 





Many men ‘‘whose word is as good as their 
bond”’ find no compunction of conscience in 
stealing from the children of the school dis- 
trict by submitting an unfair valuation of 
their taxable property. 


Disgrace is not in being condemned by the 
ignorant. So don’t feel badly if the people 
force you to seek a new school next year. 


Ability to stay in one position for many 
years does not necessarily indicate moral 
fiber. It may indicate a lack of it. 


You have no right to brag about your state 
unless you know how it ranks educationally. 


There are several reasons why Chicago is 
not ideal for an educational convention. One 
is “The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


Spring is here. What would the milliners do 
without the school ma’ams? 





Marguette Antversity 


OMBINE the vacation advantages of Mil- 

waukee with a Summer Session at Mar- 
quette. Bathing, boating, yachting on 
beautiful Lake Michigan, boat trips to oth- 
er lake cities—canoeing and swimming on 
the lovely Milwaukee River—tennis, and 
golf—these are only a few of the many 
recreational advantages at your disposal. 
A wide variety of courses are offered in the 
College of Liberal Arts leading to under 
graduate and graduate degrees. Courses of 
special interest to teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Education. Courses in Teaching 
Methods and Public School Music in the 
College of Music. Courses in Athletic 
Coaching (football, basketball, baseball, 
track) by the Marquette coaching staff. 
The Summer Session begins June 23d and 
ends August 2nd. 


Write for attractive, illustrated booklet. 
Address—Marquette University, 1111 Grand 
Ave., Milwaukee. 





The fraternal order of flag wavers and hand 
shakers is out again. It is getting near the 
time for primaries and elections. 

If you don’t feel sorry for yourself, pity the 
other fellow and join your association. If you 
are not for the association you are against it. 

Tests have been made that show the pub- 
lic school child about 56.8% honest. This 
seems very good considering that the laws of 
heredity still operate. 

The hope of the schools lies in the teachers 
—and that means everyone from the superin- 
tendent up. 








Attempts to divide our profession into 
groups antagonistic to each other are suicidal. 
“We must togedder sticken.” 








SOCIAL SCIENCE BOOKS FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, 
by Graham A. Laing, Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration and Finance, Califor- 
nia Institute eof Technology, Pasadena, 
California. 


The United States Bureau of Education 
and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation both highly recommend the 
ing of Economics in all high schools. The 
subject is rapidly becoming an integral 
part of every school curriculum 


An introduction to Economics is not a 
condensed college text, but is a text writ- 
ten especially for the secondary school 
It is readable to a high degree, is easily 
within the grasp of high school pupils, is 
modern, and teachable. 

Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION, by J. Anton de Haas, 
Professor, Foreign Trade, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Presents in an unusually interesting 
and readable manner, a comprehensive 
view of business organizations and man- 
agement. It deals with such subjects as 
Financial Institutions, Marketing, Selling 
and Advertising, Foreign Trade, ete 


This text will put the finishing touches 
to the commercial courses in both publi 
and private schools, and will prepare 
graduates to cope intelligently with the 
problems that must be met in order to 
gain advancement 


Bound in cloth; illustrated. 353 pages. 


$1.40. 


Write our nearest office for further in 


formation. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
London 
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TYPEWRITING 


The Vocabulary Method of Train- 
ing Touch Typists 


A foundation course in typewriting based 
on the latest knowledge of typewriting 
psychology. A graph sheet, certificates of 
proficiency and record cards furnished with 
each text. 


Accuracy Plus 
An advanced typewriting manual to fol- 
low the Vocabulary Method of Training 
Touch Typists, or any elementary text. 
Special graph sheets and graphical re- 
ports to accompany this manual. 


Bookkeeping 


Ellis Card-System of Actual Business. 

Ellis Industrial Bookkeeping. 

The Tablet Method of Teaching Book- 
keeping. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Ellis Publishing Company 
Educational Publishers 


Battle Creek Michigan 








READERS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


The Beacon Readers, a_ successful 
series of phonic method readers, develop- 
ing phonics synthetically and by means 
of the initial blend. 


The Field Readers, emphasizing both 
method and content, and approaching 
phonics by an analytic procedure. The 
material is new and duplicates nothing 
in other readers. 


The Young and Field Literary Read- 
ers, made up of literature that every 
child should know, and with a wealth of 
helps, questions, and biographies. 


The Horn Learn to Study Readers,— 


more than scientific silent readers,—they 
are part of a far-reaching study scheme. 


Write for details. 


GINN & COMPANY 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, At- 
lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. 








The Book Shelf 











Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—10 _ vol- 
umes—4410 pages by F. E. Compton Com- 
pany—Chicago. 

A gem of bookmaking; at once an ade- 
quate, interesting, and inclusive reference 
work and a beautifully illustrated supple- 
ment to almost all text books. The articles 
are carefully written and well edited. The 
last volume contains an Easy Reference Fact- 
Index of great value. A valuable feature is 
that the thousands of proper names have 
their pronunciations indicated. A more ade- 
quate review will be presented in a later 
number. 


Poems of Today—edited by Alice C. Cooper, 

323 pp.—Ginn & Co. 

A fine introduction to the poetry of the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
poems are well selected and are classified by 
subjects. Just the book teachers of litera- 
ture want to bring Palgrave down to date. 
The biographical notes are excellent. 


Roget’s Treasury of Words—by C. O. 5. 
Mawson and Katharine A. Whiting—444 
pp.—T. Y. Crowell and Company. 


This book is a condensation of Roget’s in- 
valuable Thesaurus prepared for high school 
pupils. A set of these in the English class 
room would be helpful for reference, and 
might do much to increase the vocabularies 
of the pupils. 


The Little Grammar—by E, A. Cross—148 
pp. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

The Little Grammar is a _ brief setting 
forth of the essential facts about the struc- 
ture of the English sentence. It is a fune- 
tional grammar and is therefore brief. It is 
a carefully organized book and is adequate 
for high schools. It begins—as it should— 
with the sentence and then proceeds to the 
paris of speech. The drill exercises are 
abundant and within the abilities of high 
school pupils. 





The Study of Weeds; The Study of Soils— 
by Fred T. Ullrich, Platteville. Published 
by Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Two excellent pamphlets by a recognized 

leader of agriculture in Wisconsin, Each is 

an invaluable supplement to texts in Agri- 
culture, General Science, and Geography. 

Well illustrated. Indispensable. 





Li 
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Self-Proving Business Arithmetic—by Thom- 
as T. Goff, Whitewater—316 pp. The 
Mac Millan Company. 

An unusual text in that it requires each 
pupil to prove the correctness of his work 
before handing it in. This is a unique and 
revolutionary idea and alone would justify 
the book. It seems to modernize business 
problems and to eliminate all topics having 
no relation to business. A text which should 
find a place in every commercial course. 


Why Pay Teachers Good Salaries—by T. E. 

Sanders, Racine. 

A splendid little pamphlet which answers 
completely the reactionary critics of our 
schools. Get it—it costs but ten cents— 
read it, and pass it on to your critics. Su- 
perintendents might do well to buy copies 
enough for their board members. 


Library Reading 
Book—pby C. 


Note Book; Civics Note 
D. Lamberton, published by 


Lamberton Publishing Co., Berlin. 
Two excellent and inexpensive aids to 
teaching. 


Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools— 
by Ruth E. Hilpert, Grade Supervisor. 
Published by Board of Education, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


The most complete and definite course of 
study that has yet been prepared. No pro- 
fessional library can be complete without it. 
Well printed and admirably arranged. 





Principal Lee Rasey of the Appleton high 
school has been appointed a member of the 
Guidance Committee of the Secondary School 
Principals’ Association. L. W. Brooks of 
Wichita, Kansas, is president of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Brooks is a well-known Wisconsin 
man formerly at Racine. 





SUMME 
SESSIO 


SIX WEEKS 


Methods for teachers and supervisors taught 
by Marie Claussenius, of the Frances W. Par- 
ker School, Chicago. Nude Life, Outdoor 
Sketching, Posters, Modeling, etc. also offered. 
Term: June 30 to Aug. 8; tuition $40. For 
Descriptive Booklet address Dept. E. 


Layton School of Art 


(Successor to Church School of Art, Chicago 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teaching Charts 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 
McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological 
and Hygiene Chart. Lithographed in full 
colors, based on Gray’s Anatomical Works 
Covers the subjects thoroughly. 20 pages, 
32 x 44 inches. On heavy map paper, 
edges bound with muslin. Price with ad- 


justable steel stand or folding wall 
OO ETP ee errr $12.00 
Same, mounted on cloth...,... $18.00 

MeConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. 


Primary Reading, word and object method 
combined, Phonics, Primary Arithmetic, 
Primary Drawing, Penmanship. Litho- 
graphed large and clear on strong paper 
edged with linen. 

10) pages, 32 x 44 inches, price with ad- 
justable steel stand or folding wall 
oT a ee ee ree $10.50 


A. B. C. Primary Chart. 48 pages of Al- 
phabet and Primary Reading, Primary 
Numbers and Script. The most primary 
chart made. Pages 22 x 32; large clear 
type. Price with stand or bracket. .$8.50 

MeConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. 
An effective and most attractive means 
of presenting first principles of Arith- 
metic. Lithographed in full colors, 32 
pages, 32 x 44 inches, edged with cloth. 
Price with adjustable steel stand or fold- 
Wi WRT DIRGROE 6 oan cae deoens wes $10.50 


Prices include postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded without 
juestion Descriptive circulars of any of 


these charts sent upon request. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 
Dept. I., 213 Institute Place Chieago 
“Most widely Used Maps in Amet! Ay 








THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 





NEWSON @ COMPANY 
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Vitalize Your English 


By using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII 
Book II, Grade IX 
Complete in one volume 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 E. TWENTIETH ST., CHICAGO 





The Midland School 
Teacher’s Agency 


An agency with a professional 
mission it fulfills. 

An agency making a real con- 
tribution to educational in- 
terests in the territory it 
serves. 

An agency that helps teachers 
“climb up”. 


4. An agency that helps school 
beards “build up”. 


405 Youngerman Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor 








News Notes 








CALENDAR 

Peace Day—May 18 (This year May 19) 

High School Lyceum Final, Madison—May 29 

N. E. A., Washington D. C.—June 29-July 5 

Northern Teachers’ Association, Ashland— 
Oct. 9-10 

Lake Superior Teachers’ Association, Supe- 
rior—Oct. 8-9-10 

Central Teachers’ Association 

Western Teachers’ Association, La Crosse— 
Oct. 16-17 

Northwestern Association, Eau Claire—Oct. 
16-17 

North Eastern Teachers’ Association, Osh- 
kosh—Oct. 9-10 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee—Nov. 6-7-8 

Department of Superintendence N. E. A., 
Cincinnati—Feb. 22-26, 1925 


Elections 

C. L. Hill of Viroqua—Principal of County 
Normal, Wisconsin Rapids. 

J. H. Wheelock, Medford—Principal of County 
Normal, Viroqua. 

Wm, T. Darling, Eau Claire—Superintendent, 
Wauwatosa. 

R. E. Balliette, Port Washington—Superintend- 
ent, Sturgeon Bay. 

W. TT. Waterpool, Kaukauna—Junior High 
School Principal, Marinette. 

G. F. Watson, Stevens Point—Suprintendent, 
Waupaca. 

P. A. Kolb, Wauwatosa—Principal Island Ave- 
nue School. Milwaukee. 

Fred Gustin, Hancock—Principal, Bangor. 

M. Holtsavple, Gary, Minnesota—Principal, 
Cameron, 

Joe Prohaska, Rewey—Principal, Highland. 

Otto Herbert, Cadott—Principal, Unity. 

Selmer H. Berg, U. of Minnesota—Superintend- 
ent, Stoughton. 

Phil Falk, Lake Mills—Principal, Stoughton. 

F. E. Drescher, Springville, N. Y.—Principal, 
Fennimore. 

E, B. Perry, Washburn—Superintendent, Wash- 


burn. 

W. P. Boyle, Beloit—Superintendent, Toma- 
hawk. 

A. O. Fink—Montello—Superintendent, Colum- 
bus. 


W. F. O'Connell, Hudson—Principal, Port 
Washington. 
A. C. Momsen, Kendall—Principal, Kilbourn. 
H. A. Weingartner, Kiel—Superintendent, 
North Milwaukee. 
Superintendent Callahan has been spending 
some time in the western states studying state 
school systems. 





Supt. F. E. Converse was elected president 
of the Rock River Valley Schoolmasters’ Club 
for the next school year. 
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A special school meeting at Lomira voted 136 
to 55 for a man as principal of schools. 

Miss Perna Stine has been made assistant 
director of practice in the Stevens Point Nor- 
mal. She is a graduate of the Illinois State 
Normal and has a master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago. 

The Teacher’s Council at Racine has begun 
a crusade to banish illiteracy in Racine county. 
Census figures showed 1406 illiterates in Ra- 
cine county. 

Miss Jeanette Wilson of Stevens Point won 
the State Normal oratorical contest. Miss 
Catherine Chapman of River Falls was second. 
Paul Wright of Oshkosh won the extemporane- 
ous speaking contest at the same time. Sec- 
ond place went to John Redfield of Stevens 
Point. 





The debating team of Whitewater won the 
State Normal School debating championship. 
The subject of the debate was the ownership 
and operation of the coal mines. 

The Dorr-Kewaunee County Normal has 
called for bids on a dormitory to be built on 
the school site. 





W. C. English, supervising teacher in Colum- 
bia County, gave an address on Archeology at 
a recent meeting in Madison. Mr. English is 
doing a great deal to develop interest in the 
past of our own state. 





Miss Blanche Buck of the Neenah high school 
has been doing some unusual work in United 
States history by organizing the class into a 
United States Senate for discussion of histori- 
cal subjects. 


Professor W. C. Hewitt of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal has an article in the Municipal Review 
describing some innovations in the teaching of 
Civics. 


A Schoolmasters’ Club has been organized in 
the La Crosse Normal district. The members 
are principals and teachers in high schools. 
This year a two-year survey of failures in the 
small high schools was undertaken. E. J. Me- 
Kean of Tomah is president and E. L. Walters 
of the La Crosse Normal is secretary. 

The many friends of E. H. Miles, formerly 
superintendent at Fort Atkinson, will be 
pleased to learn that he was elected mayor 
of that city by a vote of 1,543 to 666. Mr. Miles 
has again demonstrated that a schoolmaster 
can be successful in more than one field. 





The little French town of Strasburg has been 
made world famous through its manufacture 
of goose liver pies, or “pate de foie gras.” 
Some of the families in this section have been 
raising geese for generations and the many 
flocks in the roadways are oftentimes a hin- 
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An Arithmetic With 
A Record 


Arithmetical Essentials 


Drushel-Noonan-Withers 


The Book You Will Want 
To Use 


Teachers’ Manuals for all the grades. 
Read the book reviews. 


Order your copy 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago ' New York 
221 East 20th St. 131 East 23rd St. 








1924 Summer School 
In Europe 


Travel and study in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, and Egypt. 


University instructors conduct 
each party. 


Inexpensive tours that offer the 
best of educational advantages. 


Reservations now being made. 


Write for Details 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street - Newton, Mass. 
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Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chem- 
ical, Civil, Electrical, Electrochem- 
ical, Mechanical, Sanitary, and General 
Engineering; in Architecture and Archi- 
tectural Engineering, Mining Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
moe and in Engineering Administra- 
tion, 


GRADUATE COURSES leading to Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are offered in 
the above fields of Engineering, Science, 
and Industrial Research. 


SUMMER SESSION includes large propor- 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics, 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Attractive Vacation 


Position 


Splendid Opportunity of Increasing In- 
come This Summer 


We desire correspondence with super- 
intendents, principals and teachers who 
are interested in making some extra 
money during the vacation months. 


Our work is pleasant, enjoyable and 
from two to three times more profitable 
than most any other work offered to 
teachers during the summer. 


Also opportunity for promotion and 
growth if you should be desirous of a 
permanent position at the end of the 
summer. 


Write fully, giving age, education, 
past teaching experience, and date 
school closes. Address Department B. 


NATIONAL HOME AND 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
23d and Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 





drance to pedestrians. An ordinary liver from 
a fatted goose weighs 114 pounds and the farm- 
er receives approximately $1.25 a pound. Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin, is famous for the same 
product. 





Magazines and periodicals with “salacious 
titles and suggestive sex content” have been 
ruled from the counters and racks of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, dealers. Twenty magazines 
and periodicals were listed in the ban. The 
order is sweeping and prosecutions for viola- 
tions are sure to follow. Why not in Wiscon- 
sin? 





For more than a year the new library at the 
Stevens Point Normal has been under lock 
and key because the Industrial Commission 
found it “unsafe.” At last a fund of $5,000 has 
been made available for supports and if official 
red-tape does not again interfere the library 
will be ready for the fall term. 





A movement to increase tuition rates in high 
schools to actual cost is under way in the state. 
The school board at Manawa is taking the 
initiative. Last year a bill (225S) passed the 
Senate by a vote of 19 to 2 but was noncon- 
curred in by the Assembly by a vote of 55 to 
20. 





Mr. L. M. Sassman has been made acting 
supervisor of vocational agriculture following 
the death of G. W. Gehrend. 





A book on “History of Industrial Education” 
is being written by a group of 22 senior thesis 
students in the department of applied arts and 
industrial education of the University of Wis- 
consin this year under the direction of Prof. 
Ira S. Griffith, chairman of the department. 
This idea has never been tried in any other 
school or university, as far as is known. 

As no adequate textbook or source material 
on the subject has been available for residence 
or extension students, Professor Griffith, as a 
new experiment in thesis work, last fall set 
this group of thesis students at work on the 
project. Each student was assigned a chapter, 
and his task was to look up all of the avail- 
able reference material and write a chapter, in 
the form of a regular thesis. 

The chapters, when completed, will be as- 
sembled and published, possibly as a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin publication. Every two 
weeks, the thesis students meet for a confer- 
ence on the progress of the book. 

A grand total of 11,758 different students 
enrolled for resident study in the University 
of Wisconsin during the year 1923-24, accord- 
ing to the tables just prepared for the new 
eatalog. This is an increase of 236 over 
1922-28. 





Two more school buildings were destroyed 
by fire in March—Crivitz and Jefferson. 





W. F. Lusk, head of the department of agri- 
cultural education, of the Mississippi College 
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and Experiment Station, has resigned to en- 
gage in farming and has been succeeded by D. 
G. Martin. Mr. Lusk was a former Wisconsin 
school man. 

A school council, composed of members from 
the faculty and the student body, has been 
the most effective medium for solving school 
problems at the Teachers’ Training school of 
Cleveland, A. L. Suhrie, dean of that institu- 
tion, told students at the Milwaukee Normal 
School. Such an organization tends to bridge 
the gulf that exists between teachers and stu- 
dents, and enables students to work out pro- 
jects of interest to the entire school, he said. 
Such matters as scholastic standard, assembly 
programs representative of all departments, 
and athletics are brought before this council. 





Contracts have been let for the new high 
school at Mineral Point. 

Provision for the absence on pay of Madison 
school teachers was made by the Board of 
Education. According to the ruling, no deduc- 
tion shall be made for absence for the follow- 
ing reasons: For a death in the immediate 
family, an absence not exceeding five days; 
summons to court; absence due to quarantine 
or contagious disease, personal illness not to 
exceed ten. school days in each school year. 
(After ten days’ absence, he shall receive the 
difference between his salary and that of the 
substitute’s salary for a period not te exceed 
2) additional school days); severe illness in 
the immediate family requiring the presence 
of the teacher at home not to exceed five days 
in any school year. 

Miss Laura Rountree Smith, a well known 
author of stories for children, died recently at 
her home in Platteville. She had made a real 
contribution to the literature of child life with 
her Pixie Stories. 

The Okauchee School News is a new school 
paper, well edited and printed. 


Here is the leading plank in the platform 
of a candidate for governor in Arkansas. It 
strikes us as being worthy of imitation in Wis- 
consin. Read it! “Education is first. All 
boys and girls are entitled to equal educational 
advantages and opportunities; they should 
have as good schools as those of any other 
state. The state cannot do too much for its 
future citizenship. It is more important to 
have a school building in a community than a 
factory. The rural child should not be penal- 
ized for having to live on the farm. During 
my term as Governor I want the schools to get 
started on the road to success. It is the great- 
est call upon the patriotism of the people since 
the World War.” 

Racine decided not to eliminate art super- 
vision. A member of the Board of Education 
was active in trying to reduce expenses by 
curtailing educational opportunity. 
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THE PARK E TEACHERS’ 
For more than twenty years Wisconsin's Clearing House for School Boards and Teachers 
Licensed by and under bonds to the State Industrial Commission 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Conducted by trained experienced educators 
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Special Enrollment Offer 


We have a special enrollment offer by which you can try out PARKER'S teacher 
placing powers without any initial cost this spring before the rush season arrives. A postal 
request brings you our proposition free without any obligation on your part. Get ready for 
the early openings! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 14 South Carroll Street, 
Martha Gibbon, Asst. Manager + ° e 
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The Stony Hill School, Shawano, through its 
Junior Red Cross Organization, has made an 
instructive portfolio containing a collection of 
maps of the school district, the county state 
and nation, school statistical survey, photo- 
graphs, samples of needle work and other hand 
work. This fine collection has been sent to a 
school in Belgium which in time will send one 
back to these American Juniors. 


Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana was 
once principal of the Sturgeon Bay high school. 
He was born at Two Rivers in 1859 and was 
educated in the public schools there. 


The state examinations for teachers will 
be held in Madison only this year on August 
5, 6, 


The Oregon law requiring attendance at pub- 
lic schools, to the exclusion of private and 
parochial schools, has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Federal Court at Portland, 
Oregon. The decision was the result of an 
injunction brought by Hill Military Academy 
against State officers to prevent them from 
executing the law. The law was strongly op- 
posed by the private and parochial schools of 
the state. The court holds that the rights of 
parents and guardians were disregarded by 
this legislation. An appeal will be made to 
the United States Supreme Court. 


Marquette University 
summer school enrollment in its 
the annual session which will open on June 
23 with registration starting June 20. Sum- 
mer session courses will be offered by the Mar- 
quette College of Liberal Arts, the Graduate 
School, the College of Music and the depart- 
ment of Physical Education. Courses to be 
given will include classes in botany, the class- 


anticipates the largest 
history at 


ics, chemistry, education, English, modern 
languages, history, mathematics, philosophy, 
physics, public speaking, zoology, music and 


physical education. Among the features will 
be a course in the construction and operation 
of the radio. Many teachers will enroll in the 
education department. 

4 committee to further Art Education in the 
state, appointed at the Art Section of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association, is trying to 
answer the question—‘What is the purpose of 
Art Education in Our Public Schools?” It 
hopes to ascertain the tendencies of art at the 
present time and to receive suggestions for 
bettering art conditions in our schools. Will 
all teachers of art answer these few ques- 
tions? Send answer to Edna E. Hood, chair- 
man of Art Committee, Supervisor of Art, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, Administration Building. 
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Division of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The total enrollment is now 550,830. 
This is 11.7 per cent of the children of the 
country who should have the benefit of kinder- 
garten training—that is, those from 4 to 6 
years old, inclusive. 





. The Board of Education of Princeton has 
voted to award a letter to all students who 
average 88 percent, to all participants in final 
declamatory and oratorical contests, to all par- 
ticipants in district commercial contests, to 
winners of award in any other contest. This 
is an innovation in high schools, we believe, 
and is distinctly worth-while. 





Teachers of the Platteville High School 
are proposing and working out a plan to have 
the girls who graduate there this June, make 
their own gowns for graduation. The idea 
is to have the material of similar texture and 
price, barring silk, and of color to suit and 
please the individual wearer. Samples are 
to be submitted to the committee, if the 
plan carries, and suggestions given the girls 
as to the most appropriate costume to make. 
Heretofore, the pupils have worn middy 
costumes for graduation. Since this sort of 
outfit is not so greatly worn as formerly, to 
have a middy suit just for the occasion, ap- 
pears extravagant, and does just the thing 
the Faculty wishes to avoid—useless expend- 
iture for graduation dresses. They are sug 
gesting this now more practical plan to the 





young ladies and hope to meet both approval 
and encouragement from students and par- 
ents. 


The voters of Antigo approved a _ bond 
issue of $100,000 for a new ten room grade 
unit. This is to be the first unit of a Junior 
High School. 


Washington» High School of Milwaukee 
won the 1924 Wisconsin debating champion- 
ship in the Wisconsin Interscholastic Debat- 
ing League, sponsored each year among 
Badger high schools by the public speaking 
department of Lawrence college, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Approximately 75 high schools 
took part in the league this year, which 
argued the Huber Unemployment Insurance 
plan, nationally applied. 


Superintendent O. H. Plenzke of Menasha 
was elected president of the Fox River Val- 
ley Schoolmasters’ Club at the April meet- 
ing. Principal Gordon Lovejoy of Wrights- 
town was chosen secretary and treasurer. 


Principal Ellis of Stoughton has _ been 
awarded a scholarship in botany at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and will spend next 
year in graduate study. 


Death claimed many teachers during the 
past month. Professor J. W. T. Ames of the 
Eau Claire Normal died at Baraboo as he 
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was returning from the Normal Conference 
at Madison. Mr. Ames was a graduate of 
Lawrence and was superintendent for many 
years at New Richmond, River Falls, and 
Monroe. 


Miss Esther Evans of Mayville, Lucy Elvis 
of Medford, Amelia Sabin of Antigo, and 
Gertrude Walker of Racine also passed away 
during the month. 

A collection of maps, drawings, photo- 
graphs and essays made up a portfolio, which 
was sent by the Bennett state grade schoo! 
in Douglas County, Wis., to a school in 
Switzerland. Mrs. Minnie L. Nelson, teacher, 
supervised the making of this portfolio which 
was done during the regular school period, 
in connection with the various subjects in 
the school curriculum. 


Mrs. Margaret Hutton Abels, a daughter 
of Prof. A. J. Hutton and a niece of Duncan 
McGregor, has been appointed by Governor 
Blaine as a member of the State Board of 
Control. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state su- 
perintendent of schools in Washington, and 
former president of the National Education 
Association, visited the State Normal School 
at River Falls February 20. During the after- 
noon, Mrs. Preston addressed the members of 
the classes to graduate in June, and in the 


evening addressed the members of the faculty 
at a dinner at the Hotel Gladstone. 


“Fine machine, just like the pictures down 
town” is real praise coming from the disabled 
ex-Service men at the Wisconsin Psychiatric 
Hospital at Mendota. The Junior Red Cross 
in Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Monroe County, 
and Langlade County are responsible for giv- 
ing such pleasure to these veterans. Pooling 
their funds, they were able to buy a motion 
picture machine which according to the Re- 
creation Worker at the Hosptal has enabled 
them to arrange for the showing of good films 
twice a week. 

The boys have asked that a “great big 
thank you” be extended to these Juniors who 
acted upon their motto of ‘Service’ in mak- 
ing this generous contribution. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELD TRIP 


At the close of the 1924 summer school 
session, the Whitewater State Normal School 
offers a field trip course in the southern 
Rockies. The entire trip covers approxi- 
mately 4300 miles. The trip will be con- 
ducted all arrangements are made by W. C. 
Fischer, personally, and will be chaperoned, 
also, by lady members of the normal school 
faculty. Everything is being done to make 
this trip enjoyable as well as educational. 

The purpose is to furnish an opportunity 
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Sales Office, Madison, Wis. 
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to enjoy your vacation and to develop the 
ability to grasp the meaning of land forms 
and forces, and to interpret with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, geological phenomena. 
This may be accomplished in the class room 
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Service Bureau of State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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der. The Service Bureau, with head- 
quarters at 507 Youngerman Building, 
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only in a superficial way. Seeing the actual 
formations in the field is in reality, the only 
practical method of study. This form of 


education is becoming more popular every 
year. 
The places of general interest which we 


visit are Denver, Pikes Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, the Cave of the Winds, Cheyenne Can- 
yon, Seven Falls, Royal Gorge, Estes Park, 
Cody, Yellowstone Park, and Salt Lake City. 

All these attractions may be visited for the 
very small cost of $190 for each person, plus 
the school matriculation fee. This expend- 
iture includes the entire necessary cost of 
the trip. Those who do not desire credit 
need not pay the fee. 

Since the number is limited to thirty, 
those desiring to go should send in their ap- 
plication to me at once. 

For this course the Whitewater State Nor- 
mal School will grant 4 credits, and 2 addi- 
tional credits will be granted if a satisfactory 
written report of the trip is completed before 
February 25, 1925. If any choose to take 
the trip without credits, they may do so by 
making special arrangements. This credit 
will count toward graduation in this schooi 
and is transferable to any other institution. 

Our party will leave Milwaukee, July 27 
at 6:55 P. M. and will return to Milwaukee 
on August 10. Those wishing to join later . 
or to leave earlier may do so by special ar- 
rangement. 

Any information in regard to the trip, 
itinerary, baggage, clothing, etc., will be 
given cheerfully on request. All applica- 
tions for registration should be sent to F. S. 
Hyer, President of the Whitewater Normat 
School, W. C. Fischer; Instructor in Geog- 
raphy, or Miss Zoe Bayliss, Dean of Women, 
all of the Whitewater State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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"The FaBory is in Michigan a 
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—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 
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and Administrative changes. 
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The reduced price level on Cantilever Shoes 
has proven decidedly popular. The quality, 
comfort and good looks being maintained, the 
new lower prices make Cantilever Shoes a 


wise and economical purchase, 


Walk to the Tune of May 














Mild, glorious days. Birds and nature sing the song of May. 
The landscape grows bright as gay flowers lend their colorful beauty. 
How much more you could enjoy it! 


| 
Easy walking shoes add to the comforts of life. Whether on a 
May Walk, in class room, or at home, the flexibility of Cantilever 
Shoes will comfort you, encourage healthful circulation, and offer 
strengthening exercise to your foot muscles. 
The muscles which support the foot arch need the tonic of free circulation 
and the strengthening exercise afforded by the natural movements of the foot. 


Cantilever Shoes encourage this circulation and natural exercise; for the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel, and is shaped closely to the foot’s natural lines. 


Cantilever Shoes allow the toes to lie in 
their normal position. 


In appearance, Cantilevers are neat, trim 
and in accord with the styles of Spring. All 
Cantilever agencies make a feature of care- 
ful fittings. Ask the salesman to explain how 
Cantilever Shoes save wear on stockings. 
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CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Beloit—Paui L. Murkiand Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 
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Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau 4 
Claire Hotel Bldg. Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co., 
Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. 322 Grand Ave. 





Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store, 221 North Monroe—Leon O. Schmidt 
Washington St. 
Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. 
Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 
La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & ington Sts. 
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Good Luck! 


Vacation is only a few weeks away. Good luck 
to you, whatever you do and wherever you go. 


Thank you, too, for helping to make this school 
year the greatest of our thirty-nine years of school 
service. 


You’ll want supplies for your school next fall, 
of course. We will be on the job with: 


1. A new, complete catalog. 


2. Prompt service—orders shipped the same 
day received. 


3. A complete stock of supplies and equip- 
ment of highest quality. 


4. Reasonable prices, with only such profit 
as will allow us to continue as your source for: 


“Everything for Your School.”’ 


Remember this when you are ready to buy. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Established 1885 


Eau Claire Wisconsin 




















